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It’s easy with Underwood's New “See-Set” they center paper, titles, and text . . . faster. Because 


Margins that assure perfectly balanced letters Underwood's “See-Set” Margins and Scales put every 
important adjustment right before their eyes. 
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YOU KNOW the importance of a good impression... [It’s simplicity itself. See this exciting new —_ 
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Today, copies of written, typed, and drawn 
material are more important than ever to 
business. Therefore, business is now looking 
for more people who can mimeograph those 
copies. 

Because of this increased demand, and be- 
cause of the new advances in MODERN 
mimeographing, A. B. Dick Company has 
completely revised its textbook, “Fundamen- 
tals of Mimeographing.” 

Edited by Dr. Russell N. Cansler, of North- 
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western University, this new textbook makes 
it easier than ever to teach mimeographing. 

The fourteen chapters of this new edition 
are fully illustrated, clearly written, and easy 
to follow. They cover all phases of 
mimeographing. And each follows the ac- 
cepted teaching practice in its organization to 
include — Purpose, Materials Needed, Model 
to Follow, Procedure, and Summary. 

For more information, send in the coupon 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-351 

5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Please send me information about [] the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing” [] Certificates of 
Proficiency [] A. B. Dick Mimeographs. 
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Top-paying jobs are easier to get with the 
Dictaphone “Certificate of Proficiency.” 


More and more businessmen are using the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. So any student who 
successfully completes Dictaphone Corporation’s 
Business Practice Course and earns this certifi- 
cate is off to a flying start. 

Remember, your school’s reputation grows in 
direct proportion to the number of your grad- 
uates placed in the ‘‘best”’ jobs! 

Is your college or school among the many hun- 
dreds now offering this important training ? 


If it is not .. . find out at once how easy it is 





aids including exercises, charts, practice records 
and other helps. 


Give your students the break they'll need 


in the competition for those better jobs! 


For full particulars on the Business Practice 
Course, the School Rental-at-Cost Plan, and the 
last word in modern TIME-MASTER equipment, 
write today to the address listed below. 


Important Notice. Shortage of equipment due 
to the tremendous success of the TIME-MASTER 
as well as the general defense program may make 
it difficult for us to supply equipment on the 


























to give your students the many advantages of this | School Rental Plan immediately. If there is a — 
training. Inquire about the battery of teaching delay in filling your order, please be patient. PUB 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION a 
SUBS 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION , 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,NY. : 

“Dictaphone” is ar ‘ d trade-mark of Dictaph Corporation 
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Preparing your students 





In the world of business, the Royal Electric de- 
livers letters of sparkling beauty, fast and economically. 


No wonder more and more educators are finding it 
advisable to offer more and more instruction on the 
Royal Electric! 


Instruction on the Royal Electric will be a new and 
rewarding teaching experience. For this new Royal 
Electric is standard in all respects—with power added. 
The controls are in the same position as on the Gray 
Magic Royal. The keyboard, in position of characters 
and numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 

Because it operates so easily, the Royal Electric is a 
source of satisfaction to operators. It increases their 


STANDARD Q YA. ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic”’ and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 








morale. In heavy-duty work it can supply as many as 20 
clean carbon copies. 

No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position with Gray 
Magic Royal. A Royal exclusive! 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make the 
change-over from manual to electric quick and simple— 
thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal exclusive! 


Surely, you will want to prepare students for this 
growing business trend by increasing instruction on the 
Royal Electric. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. M9 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me more information about the Royal Electric. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


By Herbert A. Tonne 








RECENT The Atlantic City board meeting of the UBEA resulted in some interesting developments in the 
DEVELOPMENTS = process of unification. 


IN UNIFICATION 


The Southern Business Education Association became an active affiliated regional member of the 
UBEA. According to the arrangements made, the president of the SBEA will be a member of 
the UBEA board and two additional members will be elected by individual ballot from the South. 

It was made thoroughly clear that the SBEA would retain its complete autonomy, maintaining its 
own treasury and complete control over its own methods of selecting officers, selection of conven- 
tion places, etc. In effect, the affiliation consists of the substitution of the UBEA Forum for Mod- 
ern Business Education as the official organ of the SBEA. 

The UBEA is to enter into negotiations with the Joint Yearbook Commission of the EBTA- 
NBTA to provide members of the SBEA with copies of the yearbook. The exact price of the 
total membership cannot be determined at this time but the Forum including membership in the 
UBEA, plus the yearbook, plus the cost of the maintenance of the SBEA administration will total 
around five dollars. 

This development gives much better opportunity for the ultimate inclusion of the EBTA and 
NBTA as regional members of the UBEA. Many of those who opposed the inclusion of these 
long-existing associations did so on the ground that they would lose their autonomy. When the 
National Association of Business Teacher Training Institutions became a division of the UBEA, 
its treasury was incorporated into that of the UBEA. It is apparently quite clear that this is not 
to happen in the case of the treasuries of the regional associations. The result of this is that if the 
regional associations find it undesirable to continue their affiliation with the UBEA, they can with- 
draw. Moreover, it assures the autonomy of their point of view toward parochial schools and 
private business schools. There will be a tendency for these associations to see eye to eye with 
the executive board of the UBEA which is made up of representatives of these regional groups. 
Yet they can, wherein it is deemed essential, present an individual attitude toward fundamental 
issues, 

There was also considerable discussion of the representation of the regional associations. There 
seems to now be considerable willingness to recognize that the various regional associations which 
have a large number of members should have a greater representation on the UBEA board than 
the smaller affiliates and divisions. It was voted that membership in the various professional di- 
visions—the NABTTI, the Research Foundation, the Administrators’ Division, and the Inter- 
national Society (U. S. Division) should be provided for every person who pays the additional 
three dollars professional dues in addition to the three-dollar basic dues. Thus, every profes- 
sional member becomes a member of all four divisions, with full voting rights. Inasmuch as the 
total professional membership is now less than the EBTA or NBTA membership, it is assumed, 
that the professional members would vote as a unit and would receive the same proportionate 
representation per professional membership as the members voting through the regional associa- 
tions. This would avoid the “pocket borough” representation whereby one of the smaller divisions 
would have a representation disproportionate to that of the larger organizations. Thus, another 
serious criticism of the former plans is obviated. 

Several interesting letters were received in response to the January editorial on “Is Unifica- 
tion Now in Sight?” Dr. Lewis Toll of Normal University, Illinois indicated that he did not 
think the private business school group would find the unification at all alarming. He also felt 
that the objection about the representative assembly would be taken care of without any difficulty. 

Dr. Vance Littlejohn of the Women’s College of the University of North Carolina indicated 
that he felt every state and regional organization should have full autonomy to the extent that a 
teacher may belong to a state organization although he has no desire to belong to a regional or a 
national organization. Dr. Littlejohn indicates that he is “against any unification plan which 
would relegate state and local organizations to a nominal status.”’ 

Donald J. Tate of Florida State University, Tallahassee, expressed considerable concern about 
the extent to which unification may alienate certain groups. He points out that “all school people 
should be aware of the action taken at the St. Louis meeting of the NEA where there was an over- 
whelming vote against the use of public funds for private schools.” He feels that perhaps unifi- 
cation can be achieved that will not be contingent upon the issues that have been presented. 
Nevertheless, he points out “these issues are actualities that must be thoroughly studied before any 
action is undertaken. Unification, if it brings division, can never rightfully be called unification.” 
Since this statement was made the Atlantic City meetings have demonstrated that the regional 
and state associations would have policy making autonomy. Therefore it is possible that Donald 
J. Tate would alter or at least modify his position on this basis. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner pointed out that “The National Education Association does represent 
the great majority of public school teachers in this country as well as men and women engaged in 
higher education. The National Education Association has been responsible for the develop- 

(Continued on page 305) 
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Unique 
Monroe Technique 
Hailed by Teachers 








Say Rhythm-add 
Quickly Improves All Students 


Expert operators after only 10 hours instruction? 
Hard to believe, granted. Yet that’s exactly what 
Rhythm-add, Monroe’s new and amazingly effective adding 
technique, can accomplish in business education. 


Developed after years of research, this exclusive Monroe method 

is proving a boon to teachers and students alike. Impartial tests show 

that after only 4 to 10 hours instruction, beginners as well as skilled operators 
are able to increase their adding speeds an average of 41% while 

maintaining highest standards of accuracy. 

To learn how you can use this unique Monroe method to make your 

teaching easier, ask your nearest Monroe representative about the Rhythm-add 
course and teaching aids. Or write the Educational Department, Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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GENERAL 
EDUCATION 











General education. What is it? What purpose is served by classifying education as “special”, or 
“general”, or ‘‘vocational”, or “cultural”, or “civic”, or what have you? How can the formal train- 
ing of youth for life be properly described by such limiting terms ? How can one believe that “‘gen- 
eral” education can be adequate without the inclusion of what is called “vocational”, or other units 
described as “civic” or “cultural?” 

Yet educators go on defining general education as something apart from other essential elements 
of education for life. Here is one concept of general education:* “. . . new emphasis on nonvoca- 
tional subjects designed to make students better-rounded personalities and more competent citizens.” 

It would be difficult to imagine how ‘‘better-rounded personalities and more competent citizens” 
can be produced by any education that has no vocational education content. You do not produce 
“better-rounded personalities and more competent citizens” without taking into account the 40 
hours a week in which they earn their living, have most contacts with other people, find the great- 
est need for social adjustment, and see the need for clear thinking on civic matters. 

“General education is . . . education especially designed to prepare a person to live successfully 
and happily both as an individual and as a member of society.”* That is a good definition of edu- 
cation, but not of general education. If it is intended to exclude vocational education the author 
of it has widely missed the mark. 

It is strange that what one authority calls “educationists” keep on talking about general educa- 
tion as “preparation for life, not for earning a living,” as so many still do. Rubbish! For most of 
us “life” cannot be divorced from “earning a living.” Nor can any education prepare one to “live 
successfully and happily” without taking into account the fact that he will have to earn a living. 

It surely is absurd to think that there are two kinds of living successfully and happily—one “‘as 
an individual,” and the other “as a member of society.” How can one without the qualities, skills, 
and knowledge that make for personal success and happiness be a good citizen? How can one 
who possesses the essentials of good citizenship fail to be successful and reasonably happy? 

The plain fact is that antiquated notions about general education and vocational education still 
exist. Ancient history, algebra, Latin, geometry, and other similar academic subjects may have lost 
ground as the sole repository of “general education”, but their counterparts under more appealing 
names are frequently invested with all the general educational virtues of their forerunners. 

Evidently there still are “educationists” who have not accepted the “theory of individual differ- 
ences” ; who still think that any course that is good for one is good for all. Fortunately many, if 
not most, high school administrators under forty-five years of age have rejected this theory. Of 
necessity, as high school population has grown, principals have accepted the view that not all who 
enroll can be run through the same educational groove. Yet it is conceded that all must be prepared 
to live successfully, happily, and usefully as citizens. 

For some high school students the best, and only effective, general education is that which is 
heavily loaded with vocational education in the modern acceptation of that term. For others non- 
vocational practical arts is the best source of general education. For still others a program shot 
through with fine arts is needed to carry responsibility for their general education. 

It would be fine if a neat definition of general education that would stand up could be set down 
here. But there is no such educational entity as general education. Hence it cannot be defined. 
And the sooner educators quit trying to do so, and always coming up with the same jumble of 
words, the better for all concerned. 

Business educators are guilty too. They too often ascribe to their courses all the general educa- 
tion virtues falsely claimed for the traditional academic subjects, entirely ignoring the “theory of 
individual differences.” No course, business or academic, has any general or vocational value in- 
dependent of the student who takes it. But each vocational business course, properly and compe- 
tently taught to students enrolled on the basis of interest, aptitude, and ability, is without value as 
a means of “preparing persons to live successfully and happily both as an individual and as a 
member of society.” Each such course can be made to contribute much towards “making students 
better-rounded personalities and more competent citizens.” In fact, it can contribute what no 
academic course can contribute, ability to support a life as well as to live it. 

Another prominent educator, speaking at a meeting recently, is reported to have said: “There is 
too much academic intelligence in the world and too little functional intelligence.” The speaker® 
might have used the term “general” as many use it, instead of “academic” as that term is commonly 
understood. 

Business teachers are urged not to claim “general” or “academic” educational values for their 
courses in the sense in which those terms are commonly used. Claim and prove that the primary 





1NEA Journal, January, 1950, The Rise of General Education, Russell M. Cooper. 
2NEA Journal, September, 1950, What About General Education? Robert C. Pooley. 
3 Dr. Thomas Hopkins, speaking in Tampa, Florida. 


(Continued on page 292) 
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Give your students 
the “Winning Plus”! 


As between two otherwise equal grad- 
uates, the one who is familiar with Ditto practice quite 
naturally has the better chance... for the business world 
is finding wider and wider use for Ditto in these days 
when operations must be streamlined for profit. Ditto 
can help in your teaching, too. Send for FREE master 
sheets, Master Typing Tests 1 and 2, from which you may 
run off copies of stroke-counted tests, arranged both for 
speed-building and pretranscription practice, for type- 
writer students. Ask also for FREE folders, Dictation 
Facts Nos. 100, and 101—each containing 600 standard 
words in groups of graduated difficulty for shorthand 
practice. No obligation. Write today! 





Ditto, Inc., 2224 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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NE Monday as the students of 
Gregg 103 entered their class- 
room, they were surprised to receive 
copies of the following throw-away, 
which was being distributed at the 
door : 


!!! GRAND BOB SLED RACE ! ! ! 
High Marks 


Huge Prizes 
Rules for the race: 
. Test marks shall be averaged for each team. 


2, The following bonuses will be given. 
A. | point per week for all homework 
handed in. 
B. | point per week for best attendance. 
ee point per day for team ready at 


»ginning of each period. 

D. Yo point per day for team with best 
position. 

point per day for team with best 

behavior. 


oS 


As they took their seats they read 
the circulars and began wondering 
what it was all about. Finally, the 
teacher called their attention to the 
chart of the Bob Sled Race (see il- 
lustration) that had been posted on 





the class bulletin board earlier that 
lay and made the following explana- 
ton: 

“Last Friday afternoon the five 
students with the highest averages in 
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the class met and chose teams. They 
tied to make all teams equal in abil- 
ity by selecting their team members 
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MOTIVATION THAT WORKS 


by Bernard V. Deutchman 


Grace H. Dodge Vocational High School 
New York, N. Y. 


in accordance with their averages. 
They used my record book to assist 
them in making their selections. We 
will now rearrange the class seating 
arrangement so that each team will 
occupy one row. The team captain 
will sit in the front where he can 
guide his team and be called the 
driver of the sled. The captain will 
select a co-captain who will sit at the 
back of the row and be known as 
the brakeman. The object of the 
competition is to see which team will 
place first, second, third, ete., in each 
week’s work. Each team will choose 
the color of its own sled, and the 
name of each member of the team 
will be written on the sled. At the 
end of each week the test marks for 
each team will be averaged, the bonus 
points added in, and the sleds _re- 
arranged on the run in accordance 
with the final score made by each 
team. I am sure you all realize that 
vou can help your team win the race 
by helping your team members study 
so that your team gets the highest 
average on the weekly test, and by 
reminding your team members of the 
various factors which will help vour 
team get bonus points each day. You 
each have a copy of the rules, and 
know what is expected of you. We 
will now seat the teams in rows, and 
the race will start immediately.” 

The students all buzzed with ex- 
citement and were eager to get start- 
ed. Of course, the test of the plan 
is whether it was able to maintain 
interest and enthusiasm for the re- 
mainder of the term. It did. Not 
only were the students extremely 
anxious to receive their weekly test 
marks as rapidly as possible, but also, 
if in the rush of closing up one 
class in order to get to the next 
class on time, awarding the bonus 
points was overlooked, there was 
such a hue and cry set up that the 
teacher either had to announce the 
bonus points immediately or prom- 
ise to attend to it as the first matter 
of business on the following day. 


Use a Variety of Devices 


From term to term, although al- 
ways keeping the spirit of team com- 
petition in mind, the charts used were 
varied with each class, so that stu- 
dents who had heard of the contest 
in preceding terms would not feel that 
it was something that had been done 


before, and had not been created 
especially for them. 
One term the teams were repre- 


sented by free-flying gas balloons. 
The names of each student on the 
team were typed on a strip of paper. 
When the strips were pasted one 
under the other they formed the rope 
ladder which is frequently seen hang- 
ing from the basket underneath the 
balloon. 

Another term the teams were 
resented by kites being flown by girls 
(rather than boys since our school 
population is 95 per cent female). 
The name of the captain of the team 
was placed under the figure of the 
girl flying the kite, and the name of 
each team member was typed on a 
strip of paper and pasted on the tail 
of the kite, in the same manner that 
little boys tie strips of cloth or paper 
to their kite tails to achieve proper 
balance. The kite string was passed 
through a hole in the kite so that 
each week the kites could be raised 
or lowered in accordance with the 
standing of the teams. In order to 
show the team standings even more 
accurately, the team score was tacked 
on each kite, and changed each week. 
The same procedure was_ followed 
with the balloons and the bob-sleds. 


rep- 


Still another device the writer has 
used was the familiar test of strength 
found in most amusement parks—hit 
the base with a sledge hammer and 
try to project the rubber disk up to 
the gong at the top. Again the 
name of each member of the team was 
shown on cross pieces behind the 
wire. The rubber disk itself con- 
tained the weekly score and was 
raised and lowered each week as 
necessitated. 

It is obvious that I believe that 
team competition and social pressure 
exerted by one’s fellows are strong 
motivating devices. And I discovered 
that it had a great effect upon even 
the slower and more recalcitrant 
members of the class. It is very 
rewarding to the teacher to hear the 
groans go up from the members of 
a team when it is reported that one 
person did not hand in the dav’s 
homework, or was not sitting erectly. 
You can rest assured that the other 
members of the team saw to it that 
the same person did not commit the 
same offense the next day. 


Provide for Individual Achievement 

Although I placed great reliance 
upon the spirit of team competition, 
yet I realized that in some cases an 
individual might become depressed 
with ‘the showing of the team, and 
fail to exert herself to her fullest 
capacity. This would result particu- 
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larly in the case of the captain or 
co-captain of the team which might 
place fourth or fifth in several weeks 
of competition. And so, in order to 
recognize individual achievement, I 
constructed charts on which the 
names and marks of the highest stu- 
dents in the class would be placed. 
One of the most attractive posters 
I have ever used in this connection 
showed mountain climbers struggling 
to climb to the top of two mountains. 
The larger mountain was named Ac- 
curacy Mountain, and the smaller one 
was labelled Speed Demon Hill (see 
illustration). Five little figures were 


ACCURACY 
MOUNTAIN 














placed on each mountain. The names 
and marks of the five students who 
scored the highest marks on the week- 
ly test were placed alongside the five 
figures on the larger mountain. The 
smaller mountain contained the 
names and scores of the students 
with the next five highest marks. 
Thus, there was always not only 
a striving to be the first in the class, 
but also it maintained interest among 


those who, although feeling they 
might never be first in the class, 
would strive either to get on the 


small mountain, or if they had been 
there on several occasions, would try 
to get onto the big mountain. Fur- 
thermore, the device of having two 
mountains enabled me to select ten 
students to be honored each week. 
This was usually thirty per cent of 
the class. This large number of honor 
positions, together with shifts in per- 
sonnel honored each week, enabled 
fully fifty per cent of the class to 
feel the glow of being distinguished 
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at one time or another during the 
term. 

During another term, instead of 
mountain climbers, I had little race 
cars careening around a track, Again 
there was a senior and a junior cir- 
cuit. 

Still another term I used two step 
ladders with five firemen climbing 
up each step ladder. 

All of the foregoing charts were 
used in shorthand classes which were 
amenable to group competition. How- 
ever, the problem in the typewriting 
classes is to maintain a record of 
progress for each individual. Here, 
too, I preferred not to use the sim- 
ple graph paper. Instead, I had 
number of small Christmas trees cut 
out of green paper (see illustration). 





NAME 











The name of each student in the class 
was placed on the base of the tree. 
Then for each perfect exercise typed 
by the student, one decorating ball 
was pasted on the student’s tree. 
These Christmas tree decorations 
were simply small disks of paper 
punched out of different colored pa- 
pers by a hand paper punch. The 
students were thrilled to see their in- 
dividual trees blazon forth with an 
increasing number of colored decora- 
tions as they continued to hand 

more and more perfect exercises. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 289) 


purpose of public school education is 
te make good citizens. Don’t quibble 
over what a “good citizen” is or what 
makes him tick. He surely will be 
thoughtful, resourceful, industrious, 
cooperative, socially-minded, neigh- 
borly, and economically intelligent if 
not wholly self-sufficient. This is not 
a complete description, but it is 
enough to suggest that no one kind of 





Another similar device tor record. DE 
ing the completion of perfeci exer. 
cises was constructed from the blank 































— charts ce THE 
furnished by the various typewriter 
companies for the purpose of testing 
the student’s knowledge of the lo 
cation of the keys on the keyboard ‘ 
A number of these charts were pasted IN 
on large backing sheets until there tv: 
was one chart for each student in the in se 
class. The name of each student was fit Ir 
typed on the space bar. Then oneff subje 
blank key was filled in with colored instrt 
crayon for each perfect exercise overn 
handed in by the student. The stu-§ the et 
dents eagerly looked forward to the 
posting of the scores to see how 
many keys they personally were able = Phy 
to fill in, and also they were racing§ looke: 
to see who would be the first student} space 
to fill in the entire keyboard. and/o 
Wall 
Encourage Pupil Management bulleti 
Lest anyone became apprehensive “Ses. 
over the work involved in creating§ $8 
or maintaining any of these charts shoul 
which I have described, let me assure “ark : 
you that although the writer orig- a film 
inated the ideas and was the guiding ¢ 0 
spirit behind the activity, he did none tributi 
of the physical work involved. Ing What | 
all cases the charts themselves werff 28 ' 
prepared by one or two students inf "Pt 
the classes involved. It isn’t diff The 
ficult to find at least one student ing Value - 
each class who has enough artistic each 1 
ability and sufficient energy to preg M8 ‘a 
pare the charts. Once they are preg be 
pared, you will probably find, as | “Text 
did, that it is a difficult task to choosy les 
from among the many volunteers wh Clinic. 
are eager to post and paste and keep - 
the charts up to date. Such volun “@t™ 
teers always managed to find the time "dues 
for their work so as not to interfer aside 
with class routine and instruction. ie 
the ad: 
the nee 
difficul 
terials 
mindin 
course is going to produce what if actual 
claimed for “general” or “academic f Tom | 
“non-vocational” education. the de 
Make your business courses whalf Tooms 
they ought to be and then fight fof one. 
their place in the educational program 
as one of many kinds of educatio! 
needed to produce the all-round com# = One 
petent citizen whose ‘ ‘functional if tioners 
telligence” is higher than “genera!ff The tes 


education alone ever can produce. 
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DEVELOPING THE 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


by |. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


IN RETAILING 





In this third in a series of four articles the author states that no complete instruc- 
tional program can be set up overnight; it is years in formation, the effect being a 
cumulative one. He points out that basic physical facilities are to be considered and 
instructional materials are to be evolved in keeping with the demands of the modern 


educational program. 





INCE the subject area of distribu- 

tive education is one of the newest 
in secondary education, it can bene- 
fit from the experience of the older 
subjects. Despite this, no complete 
instructional program can be set up 
overnight; it is years in formation, 
the effect being a cumulative one. 


Physical Facilities 

Physical facilities cannot be over- 
looked. A room with ample storage 
space in the form of lockers, closets, 
and/or filing cabinets is necessary. 
Wall space should be adaptable to 
bulletin boards and to exhibition 
cases. Electrical outlets for the plug- 
ging in of a projection machine 
should be provided for, as should 
dark shades that can be drawn when 
a film is to be shown. If possible, 
one of the rooms set aside for dis- 
tributive education should be some- 
what larger than the other rooms, so 
as to permit two classes to “double 
up” for the showing of a film. 

The department will find publicity 
value in having a sign on the door of 
each room indicating, the subject be- 
ing taught there. Thus, one room 
can be labeled: “Merchandising” or 
“Textiles Laboratory,” another: 
“Salesmanship” or “Salesmanship 
Clinic.” Where specific rooms are 
not available immediately, it is the 
chairman’s duty to be vigilant in his 
request that several rooms be set 
aside for the distributive education 
program. This can be done effec- 
tively by calling to the attention of 
the administration at strategic times 
the need for storage facilities and the 
difficulties in carting objective ma- 
terials from room to room and by re- 
minding teachers that if they are 
actually. seen carrying materials from 
toom to room throughout the day, 
the department’s case for special 
rooms for instruction will be a strong 
one. 


Textbooks 


One of the most important condi- 
tioners of instruction is the textbook. 
The textbook generally circumscribes 
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for the teacher the limits of instruc- 
tion and provides the pupil with 
something from which he can learn 
on his own—in the study hall or at 
home. Furthermore, school board 
allotments for textbooks are gen- 
erally far more generous than for 
objective materials. Great care should 
be exercised in the selection of text- 
books. 

Textbook purchasing should be 
considered from a long-range point 
of view. The alert supervisor will 
keep himself informed as to what 
books are in the process of revision; 
he will consequently withhold the 
purchase of an old edition and apply 
current funds toward the purchase 
of books for some other grade, or ar- 
rive at a tacit understanding with the 
school administration that he will 
forego using any book moneys at this 
time in return for a promise that he 
will be granted a greater allotment 
the following term, when the new 
edition will make its appearance. The 
same type of approach can be used 
when the supervisor has advance 
knowledge of a new author entering 
the field. 

In the meantime, the chairman can 
use old copies that would otherwise 
be discarded or resqrt to an exchange 
or loan of a set or two of textbooks 
from a neighboring school or com- 
munity. The maintenance of good 
relations with fellow supervisors in 
the area pays dividends during mo- 
ments of need such as this! 

What shall we look for in the se- 
lection of a textbook? Accuracy of 
statement, language at the level of the 
learner, lucidity of treatment, a 
strong binding, attractiveness of for- 
mat with a readable point type, a bal- 
anced distribution of content, ample 
illustrative material, and challenging 
questions and problems. If a text- 
book can meet these specifications, 
the instructional program is given a 
sound basis. 

When a new course is being intro- 
duced, enough copies of a text should 
be purchased to meet the needs of the 
current registration ; if only one class 


is being organized, it may be well to 
order a limited number of additional 
copies in preparation for the normal 
replacements required because of 
books lost or otherwise unreturned at 
the end of the school term. The mere 
hoarding of many copies of the same 
title is unwise since the future may 
bring either a shrinkage in registra- 
tion, a revised edition by the same 
author, or an improved text by an- 
other author. 

Where more than one class is or- 
ganized, the value of using a separate 
text with each class should be con- 
sidered. Proponents of progressive 
education would have us go one step 
farther and abandon the use of but 
one text with any one class. Instead, 
they suggest recourse to five, six, or 
even ten texts with each class. By 
having all the books available before 
the class, pupils are in a position to 
pursue their own research in the 
various books in order to answer 
questions arising out of felt needs. 

We might take a leaf out of the 
page of the progressive educator’s 
notebook and adapt it somewhat by 
having two or three titles distributed 
among the class (each pupil having 
only one book). Thus the back- 
grounds and experiences of two or 
three authors will be brought to bear 
in supplementing the backgrounds 
and experiences of the teacher and 
pupils. 

The up-to-date department office 
will have in its library a copy of each 
textbook, workbook, teachers’ manual 
and printed objective test in the 
field of distributive education. These 
books are generally obtainable gratis 
from the publishers. For that mat- 
ter, the purchase of a complete set 
of single copies of these books will 
not drain the school’s book allotment 
unduly. In addition to other values, 
one advantage of having the books at 
hand at book ordering time is that a 
wise selection can be made when time 
is exceedingly limited. Alert depart- 
ment members will be aware of the 
success with which various textbooks 
are meeting at other schools. 
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For the department preferring the 
use of one textbook throughout a 
grade, the introduction of a new title 
should be a gradual one. A sample 
set is tried with one class while nor- 
mal wear and tear take their toll of 
the older title being used with the re- 
maining classes. As_ replacements 
become necessary, either a third title 
is experimented with or additional 
copies of the second title are ordered. 

In the classes in merchandising, 
the department might find it advan- 
tageous to use two different texts, 
one for the first term and another for 
the second term. The difference in 
approach, in treatment, in the very 
appearance of the textbook may be a 
salutary one when the pupil moves 
from the study of textiles to the 
study of non-textiles. In general, 
when a newer title is available, and 
copies of the older title on hand are 
still usable, it is desirable to adopt 
the newer title for the second term 
of the subject and to continue the 
older title for the rest of its usable 
life with the first-term classes. 


Objective Materials 


To expect teachers to teach mer- 
chandising without merchandise is 
like hoping to teach swimming with- 
out a body of water. Merchandise 
is best learned when seen, felt, han- 
dled. The alert supervisor will im- 
part this basic truth to his teachers 
and will expedite their obtaining ob- 
jective materials that are so essential 
to even the most elementary level of 
instruction. 

How can materials be obtained? 
In innumerable ways: from the 
school system itself, from one’s own 
home and from one’s colleagues, 
from friends in business, from pupils 
and their parents, from industrial 
concerns, boards of trade, and gov- 
ernmental bureaus. 

The school system will provide 
funds for the purchase of instruc- 
tional materials. Some of the larger 
school systems publish extensive lists 
of equipment and supplies that may 
be purchased by the school and 
charged against the school’s allot- 
ment for the year. An inspection of 
this list by teachers in the larger com- 
munities will prove rewarding even 
though it may call for searching 
through kindergarten, art, science 
end homemaking classifications. With 
the aid of pinking shears, a running 
vard or two of several types of cloth 
in the various finishes can be cut up 
into forty to fifty swatches and 
mounted on index cards for distribu- 
tion to the class at the appropriate 
occasion. 

The resourceful teacher will be 
able to obtain all kinds of specimen 
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materials, pamphlets, and exhibits by 
writing to any of a number of firms 
or agencies. The department chair- 
man can make school stationery and 
typewriting facilities available to the 
teacher who wishes to send for these 
valuable materials. The chairman 
can provide the teacher with leads for 
obtaining further materials. These 
leads keep coming up constantly in 
trade magazines, in business educa- 
tion magazines, in government bibli- 
ographies, in geography, and in 
science literature. 

The department chairman can ex- 
pedite field trips by the distributive 





“All films should be carefully 
with the instructional program.’ 


integrated 


education téachers by having them 
relieved occasionally of class duties 
for the second half of the day, or by 
arranging to excuse them from 
school duties for an entire day dur- 
ing the uniform examination days. 
One day’s tour of service of this na- 
ture provides the student squad with 
a month’s activity in mounting and 
filing of instructional materials. 

Representatives of some of the 
largest firms will welcome an invita- 
tion to visit the distributive education 
classes, to bring samples of their 
wares, to describe the processes in- 
volved in the manufacture of their 
product, to relate some of their per- 
sonal experiences, to answer ques- 
tions raised by the pupils, and in one 
case at least to the knowledge of the 
writer (his own school) to distribute 
sample products (nylon hose, if you 
please) to all the voung ladies pres- 
ent. 

With proper encouragement, the 
teachers before long begin to prepare 
an instructional kit for each unit in 
the term outline. The kits contain 
objective materials, pamphlets and 
charts of aid in the teaching work 
of the unit. Properly labeled and ar- 
ranged in a manner that they can be 
located at the moment they are need- 
ed, the kits meet the problem of an 
ever-expanding collection of a multi- 
tude of materials. 


Audio-Visual Aids Program 


For ‘instruction to be made meap. 
ingful, an audio-visual educatio: pro- 
gram should be launched. Th» pro- 
gram can be built around filn s ob- 
tainable through purchase, renal, or 
loan. Lists of the films can ‘e de. 
veloped from a reading of th. film 
reviews in the several busines~ edu- 
cation magazines, from basic film 
guides prepared by the state depart- 
ments of education, and from the 
standard educational film — bibliog. 
raphies in any up-to-date library, 
Many leads to sources of films will 
come to light in the quest for sources 
for objective materials. 

Even with a modest allotment each 
term, the department can gra:lually 
build up a significant film library, 
Through cooperative planning with 
several neighboring schools, the mu- 
tual purchases of films can supple- 
ment each other and can serve as the 
basis of a visual aids exchange pool, 
In addition, the possibilities of a per- 
manent loan for some of the films 
might be explored. 

It is important to know the width 
of the film, whether it is silent or 
with sound accompaniment, and the 
running time. The width of the film 
will determine the kind of projection 
machine required; so will the ques- 
tion of silent or sound film. The 
running time must be known, since 
the school’s bell schedule must be ad- 
hered to. 

If the school has a student squad 
trained in the operation of the pro- 
jection machine, the distributive edv- 
cation teacher is spared one problem, 
otherwise it becomes incumbent on 
him to train his own operators. 
Where a school squad is in existence, 
and/or where a projection machine ts 
shared by more than one department, 
bookings for the services of the 
squad and for the use of the machine 
should be made sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the date these will be re- 
quired to eliminate conflicting de- 
mands by several departments on the 
facilities and time of the squad 

While an unusually large number 
of films are obtainable on a_ loan 
basis, experience has proved that the 
very popular films are to be booked 
considerably in advance of the date 
of their contemplated use. 

If the company is given the choice 
of several delivery dates, it will reply, 
acknowledging the date on which the 
film may be expected. Long-range 
planning of the total instructional 
program becomes necessary if one 
wants a film to fit in with a specific 
unit of instruction, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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TECHNIQUES FOR BUILDING SHORTHAND SPEED 


I) you ever see a fast shorthand 

writer Who wrote with a faltering 
style’ And you never will. A per- 
son who writes 200 words a minute 
keeps his hand moving as smoothly 
as if he were writing his own name 
in longhand. 

Even though we are not training 
people to write two hundred words 
a minute, we can learn a lot from the 
experts. It is much easier to pro- 
gress from one hundred and twenty 
wpm to one hundred and forty wpm 
than it is to go from one hundred 
wpm to one hundred and twenty 
wpm. Why? Before an individual 
can write one hundred and twenty 
wpm, he must have developed the 
techniques of writing that lead to 
fluency. Beyond one hundred and 
twenty wpm, further speeds are at- 
tained by speeding up the writing 
process and by abbreviating, but not 
by changing techniques of writing. 
This development of techniques is 
what makes the jump from one hun- 
dred wpm to one hundred and twenty 
wpm so hard. We can write at one 
hundred wpm and still spell out the 
brief forms, write all words sepa- 
rately, and stop briefly to figure out 
the proper construction of an out- 
line. 

Building shorthand speed seems to 
boil down to the mastery of these 
three basic techniques: the automati- 
zation of the most frequently used 
words, rapid writing of simple 
phrases, and last, an ability to handle 
strange and difficult words. Drill on 
these composites of rapid writing 
should be a part of each cycle of 
speed building. 


Brief Forms 

The number of brief forms has 
been reduced so much with the sim- 
plification of Gregg Shorthand, that 
It does not seem too much to ask that 
these words be written automatically. 
Brief forms have been a part of our 
teaching for so long that every short- 
hand teacher has developed some 
technique for drilling on these most 
frequently used words. Educators 
who are ardent followers of the 
Gestalt psychology of whole over part 
learning would disagree with the 
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technique of dictating lists of brief 
forms; but for an expeditious, con- 
centrated drill, few, if any, drills sur- 
pass the following one in effective- 
ness. In the speed building stage of 
shorthand learning, train students to 
write brief forms almost as fast as 
the instructor can read them. In- 
corporating these words into phrases 
for rapid writing and finally into 
simple sentences develops the drill to 
an actual use situation. 


Most-Used Phrases 


The most simple and frequently 
used phrases should also be drilled 
upon until they can be written with- 
out hesitation. Sometimes an attempt 
to automatize such phrases as 
“whether or not,” “to a great extent,” 
“at the same time” will merely en- 
courage a hesitating style of writing. 
If the student has written the words 
individually; then realizes that he 
should have phrased, there is a tend- 
ency to stop and correct the error. 
This hesitation disturbs the fluency 
of writing which is so essential in 
speed building. Time would have 
been saved if he had just written the 
words separately and then moved on. 
From the Gregg publication, Most 
Frequently Used Words and 
Phrases, it is easy to pick out the 
phrases that should be used for drill. 
Practicing of these phrases out of 
context places the stress upon them, 
where using contextual material di- 
vides the attention between these 
phrases and the other words con- 
tained in the sentence. If the stress 
in the particular day’s lesson is on 
phrasing, an effective preview drill 
is to remove all the simple phrases 
and practice them out of context, 
writing from rapid dictation, before 
the entire letter is dictated. 


Word Building 


The greatest boon to fluent writ- 
ing, yet probably the hardest tech- 
nique to develop, is that of effective 
handling of difficult words in context. 
The student who stops to figure out 
a difficult outline is never going to 
be a rapid writer. Concentrated drill 


can result in fluent writing even of 
difficult context. This again can be 
effectively handled by working from 
the word list to the sentence and 
finally to the entire letter. A list of 
long, hard words with varying begin- 
nings may be dictated at a speed that 
defies analyzation, with instructions 
that the students should get down a 
little of each word. Repeat the list 
without preview at the same speed, 
instructing the students to try and 
get a little more of each word this 
time. Finally, dictate them faster 
with the same idea of getting some- 
thing down for each word. Only 
after they have tried writing by this 
technique two or three times should 
any questions about construction be 
answered. 


From this type of word drill prog- 
ress to sentences containing difficult 
words. Again, dictate at a speed so 
rapid that they cannot figure out the 
intricate patterns of each new word. 
Use about four sentences at a time. 
Instruct the students to keep up with 
Call “stop” at the end of each 


you. 
sentence. Then go immediately to 
the next. If they have not finished 


the first sentence, they are to begin 
on the second when you say “stop.” 
After the sentences have been repeat- 
ed two or three times until nearly all 
the class has got something down for 
each word, then progress to short 
letters with the same instructions to 
get something down for each word, 
regardless of whether all can be writ- 
ten. From short letters go to longer 
ones. By this drill, they learn it is 
not necessary to get down the entire 
word in order to read it back; the 
context will often supply the mean- 
ing of an abbreviated word. They 
learn to abbreviate long words with- 
out having to learn the abbreviated 
form. 

Mastery of these three techniques 
of shorthand writing seems to be the 
key to attaining greater speed. The 
drills described have proved effective 
for the writer, but there are doubt- 
less others which are just as effective. 
Regardless of the system used, the 
same problems must be met if we are 
to develop rapid shorthand writers. 
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HE question as to how to place 

a value on a student’s performance 
in a course is still one that “stumps 
the experts.” In courses of a statis- 
tical or mathematical nature or even 
in those where testing is largely for 
knowledge of content it is, perhaps, 
easy enough to set up a standard and 
apply a student’s achievements 
against it as a “norm” of measure- 
ment. The matter of establishing a 
dividing line for a writing course be- 
low which is failing and above which, 
passing, poses serious difficulties. 


The Need for an Objective Factor for 
Grade Determination 

On a single letter assignment most 
business-writing teachers might agree 
that four elements assume importance 
in an interlocking relation: 

1. The use of good English 

2. An understanding of the writ- 
ing principles outlined for that par- 
ticular letter 

3. Sound analysis of the problem 

4, The quality of the writing style. 

According to the standards of 
business, a letter with misspelled 
words, poor grammar, or _ illogical 
punctuation is not mailable as a rep- 
resentative of the sending firm. It 
might follow, then, that a letter guilty 
of such misdemeanors should fail. 

Since our course in business cor- 
respondence at The University of 
Texas is part of the executive train- 
ing program, flat failure for a gram- 
matically miscreant letter is deemed 
an unnecessarily harsh measure, the 
premise being that any first-rate ex- 
ecutive should be able to procure the 
services of a charmingly literate sec- 
retary. On the other hand, the idea 
that the top-ranking should swagger 
through business unhampered by the 
fetters of grammar is hardly defen- 
sible; therefore an English-and-form 
grade is set up separate from the 
content grade on each of our letters 
here. This grade is added to the con- 
tent score as part of the grade total. 

While the marking of English mis- 
takes might be a fairly objective pro- 
cedure, the instructor is aware that 
the student is prone to write only 
constructions he is sure of, to produce 
only sentences he can punctuate, to 
use only words he can spell. (A 
cross-section inspection of any set of 
letters, however, might bring strong 
evidence that the student doesn’t 
know what he knows!) It seems, 
then, that somewhere in the course a 
purely objective scoring of English 
knowledge, in addition to that de- 
rived from marking letters might be 
advisable. 
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CONSTRUCTING A BUSINESS WRITING EXAMINATION 


by Jessamon Dawe 


The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


The other three elements—under- 
standing of lecture principles, an- 
alysis of the problem, and the qual- 
ity of the writing style—are almost 
hopelessly subjective. Various ex- 
periments have been conducted, bear- 
ing out the conclusion that any ten 
qualified writing teachers might come 
up with startlingly varying evalua- 
tions for a single piece of writing. 
But, since the acid test of a course 
in business correspondence is the 
ability of the student to write a let- 
ter, we must necessarily include the 
scoring of letters as part of the test- 
ing program. 


Origin and Development of an 
Objective Test 

Our testing schedule was originally 
set up to include two letters hand- 
written in class and a final examina- 
tion composed of a typewritten let- 
ter and an essay-type test, the an- 
swers to which were also typewrit- 
ten. The grading of the essay quiz, 
while less the victim of subjective 
elements than is the letter, still might 
include variable matters of opinion. 

A student’s grade should not be 
made up entirely of factors subject 
to the vagaries of individual differ- 
ences. Therefore an objective-type 
examination was assembled. It was 
made up of three parts: (1) Ques- 
tions 1 through 15, multiple choice 
on grammar, form, punctuation, and 
usage; (2) Questions 16 through 60, 
multiple choice on theory, writing 
style, psychology, business analysis, 
and patterns; (3) Questions 61 
through 90, true-false covering the 
same elements set out in Section 2. 

Questions 16 through 60 included 
samples of writing style to be evalu- 
ated by the student. The question 
might read: “For directness in 
plunging into the heart of the mes- 
sage in an answer to a routine in- 
quiry, the best of the following open- 
ings is....” Five sample openings 
for the student to judge would follow 
— time-consuming business for the 
writer of the exam. Four alternate 
forms grew out of this original 
effort. I have not been able to get 
figures on the time spent in the prep- 
aration of these tests, but those of 
you who have made up tests of a 
similar nature can well suppose that 
the task required a staggering num- 
ber of hours. 









This fall the department set out 
to make a complete revision (two 
forms) following the same general 
pattern as the original one. Since 
the painful time element is so clearly 
remembered by those of us who 
wrote the exam, we are able to esti- 
mate that the project consumed 350 
“professor hours.” The drafts were 
pored over by all the members of the 
staff, meetings were held to weed out 
inconsistencies, and a final version 
was lithographed in permanent book- 
let form. 

A casual analysis of the situation 
might prompt you to conclude that the 
amount of time consumed in prepara- 
tion was all out of proportion to the 
results—but such is not the case for 
us. The type of final examination 
which we formerly gave required at 
least twenty minutes per student to 
grade: five for the letter and fifteen 
for the essay part. Multiply twenty 
minutes by 550 (our average enroll- 
ment) and you have 11,000 minutes 
or 183% hours. Divide by three, the 
present count of staff members teach- 
ing letters, and you have approxi- 
mately 61 hours (at least five 12- 
hour days) each teacher must put in 
before he can start computation on 
semester grades. 

The staff which sets up the exam- 
ination schedules unfortunately is 
not always able to keep us in mind 
for preferential listing. Sometimes 
our examination may come on Fri- 
day morning with Saturday noon as 
the deadline for senior grades. So 
you can imagine much wailing and 
gnashing of teeth going on in the 
Dean’s office when the business writ- 
ing department is unable to get over 
the hump. 

Now we hand out our booklets, 
answer sheets for an I. B.M. Test 
Scoring Machine, and electrographic 
pencils for marking the test sheets. 
At the end of the examination we 
hustle the answer sheets over to the 
Testing Bureau and in six to eight 
hours, they are back ready to be eval- 
uated in a grade curve. 


Principles Employed in Construction 


Grammar, Form, and Usage 

The instructions for the grammar, 
form, and usage section (Questions 
1 through 15) involve a double 
barreled discrimination technique on 
the part of the student taking the 
test: “One of the four items may of 
may not be incorrect. Check the 
number of the one which is out of 
line. If all four are correct, check 
item 5.” If the student is sure that 
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one of the constructions. listed con- 
tains an error, he may check the 
number of the item he is least cer- 
tain of and stand a fair chance of 
guessing correctly. If, on the other 
hand, there is the possibility that all 
the items may be right, he must di- 
rect his thinking down an extra chan- 
nel in order to approach his choice 
with any degree of confidence. 

The first section of the present 
forms tests knowledge along these 
lines : 


1. Correct representation of ins‘ le 
and envelope addresses. 

2. The proper uses of cardinal ad 
ordinal forms for dates. 

3. Tone matching for salutations 
and complimentary closes. 

4. Good usage and form for sig- 
nature blocks. 

5. Decision as to the employment 
or omission of the hyphen in com- 
pound elements. 

6. Accurate delineation of literary 
titles, including the position of marks 
of punctuation with respect to the 
end quotation mark. 

7. Other elements of punctuation 
and grammar. 

Some thought goes into the selec- 
tion of ideas to choose from to the 
end that the right choice is not glar- 
ingly apparent. The writer with cer- 
tan sadistic tendencies faces the 
problem fairly well equipped. To 
illustrate this technique of trailing 
red herrings, Question 15 (of my 
own composition) might serve: 

(1) A letter every day, in addition 
toa report, keeps the students busy. 

(2) The supervisor will determine 
the origin of the disagreement and 
the method of dealing with it. 

(3) The committee were in agree- 
ment. 

(4) The wine is fermented in 
crocks until it is ready to be bottled 
and then is stacked on shelves. 


Item (1) was put in for the 
troublesome aspect of deciding 
whether the verb should be singular 
or plural; Item (2) was included to 
provoke wonder as to why it was 
included at all, to make the student 
wary of overlooking some subtly in- 
correct factor; Items (3) and (4) 
were designed to require further an- 
alysis after the first two were elimi- 
nated. 

Student thinking for No. (3) 
might run like this: “A collective 
noun may take a singular or plural 
verb according to whether you think 
of the members as behaving as 
tugged individualists or conforming 
toa single group action. If this sen- 
tence used was, then there would be 
something vaguely wrong with the 
statement. As a singular unit, the 
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committee would have to be in agree- 
ment with somebody o1 idea outside 
of itself—and this information is not 
included in the statement. “The com- 
mittee were in agreement’ implies the 
members agreeing with each other. 
Since it takes more than one to make 
an agreement, then were is a proper 
choice.” 

His feeling about (4) might be: 
“There’s something wrong here, per- 
haps; but if the sentence is wrong, 
how would you correct it?” 

Revising the sentence does pose a 
problem involving a little ingenuity. 
Why not try it yourself? At any 
rate the student might finally decide 
on four as being wrong because it 
wasn’t quite right, thus eliminating 
the possibility of (5) as the choice. 


Principles and Patterns 


Questions 16 through 60, dealing 
with principles and patterns, aim to 
test a student’s mastery of the course 
in two ways: (1) By requiring criti- 
cal judgment as to the quality of 
five pieces of writing; (2) By asking 
for the best of five solutions to a 
given writing problem. Interpreta- 
tion of the question requires con- 
tinuous alertness of the student. 
Some questions ask for the best an- 
swer, some ask for the worst, and 
some ask for the second best. In 
order to give the writers an “out” in 
case an unfriendly soul should at- 
tempt to establish the fact that none 
of the samples of writing were any 
good, such expressions as “the best 
of the following,” and ‘most ade- 
quately” are tucked in. 

A second phase of the interpreta- 
tion of the question often involves 
the search for certain key words in 
the reflected light of which the reader 
must examine the solutions. Such 
key words might be “according to the 
laws of emphasis,” “the direct-style 
claim which accomplishes the most,” 
“the best tone quality,” or “the most 
customer consideration.” The influ- 
ence of such phrases on the choice 
of answers is easily demonstrable; 
for example, five sample openings of 
a sales letter to farmers might be 
listed. The choice according to ‘‘the 
best tone quality” might be an en- 
tirely different one from that selected 
“according to inductive writing 
style.” 

Following up the same sadistic in- 
clinations suggested above, the writer 
couches the answer least likely to 
meet the requirements in the most 
colorful, appealing language and 
makes the best answer appear dull 
and static. In subsequent questions 
he reverses the procedure to up- 
set the canny student who thinks he’s 
discovered the system. 


Analysis of Question 16 might 
serve to illustrate the thought proc- 
esses an alert student should go 
through in his quest for the right 
choice. 

The question reads: “According to 
the laws of emphasis and the direct 
style of writing, the best beginning 
for a simple request to a mailing list 
of secretaries is:” 

The student notes (1) that the best 
beginning is required; (2) that the 
selection is made according to the 
laws of emphasis and the direct style 
of writing; and (3) that the letter 
pattern is-a simple request. With 
these factors in mind he examines 
the samples. 

(1) “The members of Secre- 
taries de Luxe here in Chicago 
are undertaking a project des- 
tined to put bosses ‘on the beam,’ 
and we need your friendly help.” 

This selection the student might re- 
ject at once because it represents a 
narrative approach in a letter pattern 
which requires that, for forthright 
directness, the request be made in 
the first main clause. 

(2) “For years Secretaries de 
Luxe have done much to foster 
good public relations between 
‘the boss’ and the girls behind 
the typewriters. You have found 
our publications helpful, haven’t 
you?” 

The student at once decides that this 
sample is even worse than the first 
because it goes through two sentences 
without even intimating what the re- 
quest is to be and because it projects 
a buffer approach into a situation re- 
quiring no persuasive effort. 


(3) “Here we sit with our 
project in our laps and puzzled 
frowns between our eyes. The 
way it looks now, you’re the only 
Secretary de Luxe who can give 
the initial shove to make of the 
boss a better man.” 


The unwary student might pause 
over this one because of its pic- 
turesqueness and breezy reading 
style without stopping to realize that 
it has an expository approach and 
never actually makes the request 
throughout the length of two sen- 
tences. 


(4) “Will you toss in a few 
caustic suggestions as to the for- 
mat for a book directed to bosses 
everywhere: What to Do before 
the Secretary Reaches for Her 
Hip Pocket?” 


A pleased beam of recognition might 
register on the student’s face at: 
“Will you toss in a few caustic sug- 
gestions .... ” There it is: the re- 
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quest in the first main clause. The 
direct style of writing necessitates 
plunging immediately into the heart 
of the situation; the laws of empha- 
sis demand the placing of important 
things first. 

(5) “We'd like very much to 
have you contribute suggestions 
for the new publication of Sec- 
retaries de Luxe.” 

The first main clause, ‘‘We’d like 
very much,” does little to move over 
into the reader’s territory and sym- 
bolizes the hinting rather than the 
direct style of request. 

Number (5) does get to the point 
more quickly than the others, though ; 
so it might be rated second best in a 
question requiring that ranking. A 
question asking for the worst open- 
ing would obviously draw item (2) 
because of its off-trail, buffer ap- 
proach. 

Question 60 might serve to illus- 
trate the elimination process through 
a knowledge of principles. “The 
two-fold objective of most collection 
letters is: 

(1) To collect the immediate ac- 
count and educate the customer to 
prompt pay. 

(2) To save the house further col- 
lection costs and keep the capital 
fluid. 

(3) To get at the debtor before 
other creditors do and maintain a 
good record of collections. 

(4) To clear the books of undesir- 
able customers and modify the credit- 
extension policy. 

(5) To get the payment and retain 
the active good will of the customer.” 
Here the student is confronted in 
each item with two objectives, each 
of which might accomplish some 
worthy result. The phrase “most col- 
lection letters” in the question might 
eliminate Items (3) and (4) immedi- 
ately, because their objectives might 
apply only in last-resort cases where 
the firm is no longer interested in 
keeping the customer on the books. 
Collection letters in the other stages 
still assume that the customer is 
“slow but profitable.” 

Item (2) might default next be- 
cause both phases here promote the 
interests of the house: to save fur- 
ther collection costs and keep capital 
fluid. 

Serutiny of Items (1) and (5) 
shows both of them reflecting ai ac- 
ceptable balance between firm and 
customer consideration. The first 
elements of these two, “To collect the 
immediate account” and “to get the 
payment” both have about the same 
meaning; so the student must ex- 
amine the last elements in these items 
for a margin of superiority. “Edu- 
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cating the customer to prompt pay” 
is certainly desirable, but might be 
painful for him. “Retaining the ac- 
tive good will of the customer” 
makes everybody happy; so the vote 
goes for (5). 


True-false 
Preparation of true-false questions 
61 through 90 was perhaps more dif- 
ficult than composing the others, even 
though the true-false type involved 
less writing. [*raming the statements 
so that a clear-cut decision, one way 
or the other, could be arrived at re- 
quired considerable weighing of prin- 
ciples. When the framing of a state- 
ment with a clear-cut decision was 
achieved, the possibility of the ques- 
tion’s being too easy arose. The com- 
plicating practice of making a false 
statement followed by a logical, good 
reason why it might be true was 
adopted in many cases. ‘‘In questions 
61 through 90 check column 1 if the 
statement is true; check column 2 if 
the statement is false. If statement 
and reason are given, be sure both 
are true. If either is false, check 2.” 
88 High - voltage sales tech- 
nique may be used to sell cotton- 
picking machines to farmers in 
the winter months as a means of 
overcoming the fact that there’s 
no immediate need for the mer- 
chandise. 
Using high-voltage technique is ob- 
viously a false step at almost any 
time; and it’s more definitely so in 
the case of easy-going, steady-think- 
ing farmers. But the reasoning does 
sound rather logical, doesn’t it? 
The use of an objective-type test 
merits wholehearted approval as a 
very welcome time saver. The tedi- 
ous preparation of such a test can 
be distributed over a long period of 
spare moments, whereas grading time 
for examinations is set up by the 
exam schedule into very definite, in- 
adequate limits. A day’s subjection 
of the score sheets to the intricacies 
of the I. B. M. Test Scoring Machine 
brings the examinations back to us 
ready for tallying along a_ grade 
curve. The process is quick, pain- 
less, and very accurate. 
Evaluating the Validity of the Test 
Another factor which pleases us is 
the possibility of testing the test the 
I.B.M. way. The Testing and 
Guidance Bureau provided us with 
a study of both forms of our exam- 
ination which should prove very val- 
uable for our next revision. One 
part of the study shows us how many 
students out of the top fourth and 
out of the lowest fourth got each an- 
swer right. The second part reveals 
how many students made each of the 


five responses to each question. Qb- 
viously, we see that if too fcw got 
a question right, something is wrong 
with either the teaching, the question, 


or the answer we've selected. Some 
of the Government tests, however. 


include a few questions that 1obod 
can get and more than anyone 's able 


to finish in the time allotted. 

lor ease in explanation, let's fol- 
low a particular question, say 13, 
through the phases of the study te 
see what revisions might be neces- 
sary. Out of 58 papers in the top 
group, 15 students got the right an- 
swer (26 per cent) ; out of 49 papers 
in the lowest group, 9 students made 
the correct choice (18 per cent). The 
next step is to follow through the re- 
sponses made for this question, 
which look like this: 








High Group Low Group 








Response 1 7/58 12% 5/49 10% 
Response 2 1/58 1% 0/49 0% 
Response 3 32/58 55% 31/4) 64% 
Response 4 15/58 39% 9/49 18% 
Response 5 3/58 5% 3/49 6% 
Some 55 per cent of the good stu 


dents and 64 per cent of the poor 
ones thought “The committee were in 
agreement” was wrong. But Item 4 
is so obviously the most incorrect 
choice, we feel that nothing need be 
done about this one—39 per cent of 
the good students did get it right. | 

For Question 16, there were + 
correct answers out of 38 (81 per 
cent) for the top group and 20 out oi 
49 for the poor group (41 per cent) 
Such high percentages might indicat 
that this question is too easy, though 
some questions of this nature shoull 
no doubt be included. 

For Question 60, 53 out of %& 
chose correctly (91 per cent) in the 
good group and 39 out of 49 in the 
poor group (80 per cent). These 
percentages are rather high, too. Ii 
after further study of the figures, we 
find too many running so highly cor- 
rect to be offset by the low figures. 
perhaps we'll have to do something 
to make this question more difficult. 
Question 88 .received an average 0! 
82 per cent correct answers. 

The question with the least right 
choices showed 5 out of 58 (8 per 
cent) and 4 out of 49 (8 percent). 
Perhaps this one needs working on, 
but we feel that some of such dit- 
ficulty should be included to separate 
the sheep from the goats. 


Ready Adaptability to Varying Class 
Situations 


Even for those of you who are 

F | 

fortunate enough to have — smal 
classes, an objective test still might 


(Continued on page 302) 
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COOPERATIVE PART-TIME 
TRAINING IS WORTHWHILE 


by Howard G. Lemasters 


Jewett High School 
Jewett, Ohio 


DUCATORS have realized for 

quite some time that the training 
students receive in high school is not 
sufficient to bridge the gap between 
theory and the actual work of the 
office. Conditions in the school are 
not what they are in the office. There 
is a considerable difference between 


the clear, well enunciated, even rate 


of dictation in the classroom and the 
mumbled office dictation amidst ring- 
ing telephone calls and*endless office 
clatter. 


High schools need coopera- 
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stantly be on the lookout for students 
who feel that they have mastered 
their assigned task. Although some 
tasks are naturally repetitive, their 
content is varied enough to be 
considered educationally justifiable. 
When work becomes pure repetition, 
the student should be permitted to 
transfer to another task. 

In order to determine whether the 
task has become pure repetition, the 
teacher coordinator may contact the 
employer. If the task has been re- 


WHAT DID | SAY “iene 




















onditions in the school are not what they are in the office. There is a considerable difference 
between dictation in the classroom and office dictation." 


tive part-time training in order to 
give the students a clear view of both 
sides of the picture, the classroom 
and the office. The cooperative train- 
ing program should be one which 
werks with the student, the school, 
and the employer, providing benefits 
for each. 
Coordinator 

A cooperative part-time training 
program needs a teacher-coordinator 
to hold the program together. The 
coordinator contacts sources of busi- 
ness employment in order to utilize 
the community as a teaching aid. 
The teacher coordinator should meet 
periodically with teachers, the busi- 
ness employers, the student, and the 
administrators to ascertain the effec- 
tiveness of the program, to secure 
information that will aid in the im- 
provement of the program, and to 
initiate the proposed suggestions. An 
important duty of the teacher coordi- 
nator is to make frequent turnover 
of student positions. Students who 
have mastered a certain occupational 
task should be transferred to another 
task. The coordinator should con- 
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petitive, the teacher should request 
that the student be released or trans- 
ferred to another task. If another 
task is not available, the student 
should be allowed to leave and take 
another position. After a student has 
left a place of employment because 
of having mastered the position, the 
teacher coordinator should replace 
another student with that same posi- 
tion. This will provide the employer 
with a continuity of employees, and 
it will provide the students with new 
educative experiences. 

The experiences of the student 
should be reported for use in grading 
his achievement. The employer, the 
teacher coordinator, and the student 
should be utilized in determining the 
grade. It is rather difficult to meas- 
ure educative experiences unless we 
accept critical evaluations of the 
growth of the student. These evalu- 
ations can be achieved through criti- 
cal reports of the student by the 
employer, the teacher coordinator, 
and the student himself. 

Anecdotal records should be kept 
on the student and a summary report 
should be made at the close of the 


student’s employment. Among other 
things, this report should include the 
student’s adjustment to the job. It is 
important to analyze the student’s 
appraisal of himself in terms of his 
experience with the business posi- 
tion. Many rating sheets have been 
devised to measure occupational 
growth. Shown here are three rating 
sheets that could be used in apprais- 
ing the student’s progress on the job. 


STUDENT'S WORK REPORT 


Date = Name ot Company. 
Type of work performed........-.ceeeeee 

Explain your various duties, Tell your weak points 
and your strong points in connection with these 
duties. Comment on the company in regard to 
management, office arrangement, office manaae- 
ment, or anything else you may wish to add. 


(Space Here for Student’s Comment 


Student's Signature 


COORDINATOR'S REPORT ON STUDENT 


DORIS os ctnstsso Sede datscee wep eames owe Ageé..... 
FREE © So nccdisustinvedacearteasesidssccetsuneeiane 
Major commercial interests.........:....-..cseeeee 
Minor commercial interests................sceeeeee 


Name of employer or company...... Peer 
Type of work performed.............. 
Length of time spent with this company.. 
Coordinator's estimate of the student's wor: 


(Space Here for Coordinator’s Estimate) 


Coordinator's Signature.......... 


EMPLOYER'S REPORT ON STUDENT 


08 RE kina can acaraceoences SDatOscoccne 
THEO OF Work BGGINOG. «ss ccc csctccensnccecn gaan 
WSO OF CONDE os cd ivrcacctacnicecskecsccaseemen 
Comment on the student's work in regard to: 
personality, efficiency, work habits, attitudes, punc- 


tuality, quality, quantity, and dependability . Please 
include any other comments that you believe are 
pertinent in aiding this student's occupational im- 
provement and are appropriate for the improve- 
ment of our instruction at the high school, 








(Space Here for Employer's Comments, 


Immediate Supervisor's Signature.... 

In order to conduct the cooperative 
part-time training program effective- 
ly, the teacher-coordinator should be 
given a reduction in school duties so 
that he can devote more time to the 
development of an efficient program. 


How Some City High Schools Have 
Organized Cooperative Part-Time 
Training Programs 

Questionnaires were submitted to 
50 city high schools in Ohio that 
belong to the North Central Associa- 
tion. Of the 40 who replied, 26 have 
cooperative part-time training pro- 
grams; 13 do not have such a pro- 
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gram; and one high school has dis- 
continued the program since World 
War II because of abnormal employ- 
ment conditions. 

Quoted here are comments on the 
operation of cooperative part-time 
training programs from a few of the 
high schools questioned. 

Wilbur Wright High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio, reports: 

“The program necessitates the 
planning of the pupil’s schedule so 
that the last hour is free. We do not 
free him from the total number of 
credits required for graduation, in- 
cluding such extra credit as Physical 
Education. We do not give credit for 
this experience but we do keep in 
touch with the pupil’s progress. . . . 
We place our better students first 
We do not recommend pupils unable 
to do the work satisfactorily. In spite 
of this however many pupils whom 
we do not consider satisfactory from 
our point of view do get jobs in in- 
dustry and commerce.” 

From John Jay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, we learn: 

“Our cooperative part-time train- 
ing program is really divided into 
two parts. There is one group in the 
field of retail selling and our students 
are employed after school and on 
Saturdays on a cooperative basis. 
Employers are asked at the end of 
the semester to evaluate the work of 
the individual students and in addi- 
tion to being paid a moderate wage, 
those who are recommended for part- 
time training also receive credit. Ac- 
tually, this amounts to one-quarter 
unit per semester.” 

“Our other cooperative part-time 
program has to do with office workers 
such as typists, file clerks, messen- 
gers, mail clerks, stenographers, ma- 
chine operators, etc. This program 
has been in effect for approximately 
12 or 15 years. It is our practice to 
excuse pupils for certain periods of 
the day to go into business offices 
and work. The amount of time a 
pupil spends in school and on the job 
depends upon the needs and wishes 
of the student as well as his general 
record of attendance, conduct, and 
scholarship.” . 

“Pupils who have a scholastic aver- 
age of 85 per cent or better need not 
spend any time in study hall. Pupils 
with an average of 75 to 84 per cent 
are required to take one period of 
study hall. Ordinarily, we do not 
recommend anyone for cooperative 
work whose average grade is below 
75 per cent.” 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reports: 

“Merchandising, a one unit course, 
is offered in grade 12. Pupils taking 
Merchandising continue their regular 
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program of three subjects during the 
first three periods of each day. The 
Merchandising class meets in the 
school on Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons for a two-hour laboratory 
period. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday afternoons, these pupils are 
assigned to work in retail stores. 
Salesmanship and Advertising, taken 
in grade 11, is a desirable prerequisite 
for the course in Merchandising, tak- 
en in grade 12, but this is not a re- 
quirement.” 


Businessmen Approve of Cooperative 
Part-Time Training Programs 

Let us take a look at what the busi- 
nessmen think of cooperative part- 
time training programs. 

East High School, Akron, Ohio, 
makes these comments: 

“The businessmen believe that the 
program is worthwhile because a 
great number of students graduate 
not equipped to work in retail es- 
tablishments. Furthermore, monthly 
luncheon meetings which are attended 
by all personnel directors have proven 
to be successful. With their coopera- 
tion, we now have an adult training 
program.” 

According to Harding High 
School, Marion, Ohio: 

“The businessmen have voiced their 
opinion of the course many times, 
and they are definitely in favor of it. 
It provides them with help during the 
school year, enables them to maintain 
part-time help, and gives them a 
chance to select future full-time em- 
ployees.” 

The Parker Vocational 
Dayton, Ohio, says: 

“We have a waiting list of em- 
ployers who wish cooperative stu- 
dent help, as well as a file of those 
who wish to hire whatever graduates 
may be available, either for full or 
part-time work. Our Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
of our employer groups—large of- 
fices, small offices, specialized offices. 
These men and women not only give 
suggestions to aid in the program, 
but also feel a responsibility for its 
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success. Today about 70 employers 
are hiring commercial cooperative 
students.” 

Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, tells us: 

“They (businessmen) are very 
well pleased with the course. |f 
gives them an opportunity to help 
in the training of their future clerks 
and sales help, and we have found 
them very cooperative. They say 
that to them it is a fine business 
opportunity.” 


Students Benefit From Cooperctive 
Part-Time Training Programs 

Cooperative part-time training 
gives participating students the fol- 
lowing major benefits: 

1. Develops personality 

2. Develops ability to meet people 

3. Develops art of salesmanship 

4. Gives students opportunity to 
make money to pay their personal ex- 
penses while in school 

5. Gives students opportunity to 
gain working experience 

6. Develops understanding between 
employer and employee 

7. Develops leadership 

8. Develops poise 

9. Develops dependability 

10. Gives students opportunity to 
acquire job knowledge 

11. Gives students background for 
deciding whether or not the work is 
the type of work which the students 
wish to make their permanent occu- 
pation 

12. 60 per cent of students remain 
in same positions 

High schools in small communities 
are handicapped as far as cooperative 
part-time training is concerned be- 
cause of the lack of a large number 
of business institutions and lack of 
training facilities. But the light is 
green as far as city high schools are 
concerned. If you don’t already have 
a cooperative part-time training pro- 
gram, give it a try. Your business 
education program will have a great- 
er meaning for you, the students, the 
businessmen, and the entire com- 
munity. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer by 
Mrs. Florence R. Katz, Drake Business School, Brooklyn, New York. 


How can we get our students to use 


their typewriters 
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more carefully? 
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BUDGETS ARE MADE FOR PEOPLE 


by Sylvia Shiras 


Consumer Education Department 
Household Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Is it necessary to sugar-coat budget 
teaching? 
No, not anymore. 


Today budgeting methods are so 
practical that they furnish their own 
incentives. They are simple and log- 
ical because they are developed from 
experiences of families which have 
managed successfully. The word 
budget still means a plan for use of 
money, but it is a living plan, not 
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of character and _ personality, so 
spending money is a part of living. 
Budgeting to be interesting must put 
the emphasis on people not on things. 


Wishes Give Direction to Planning 


A realistic budget starts with these. 
It makes people and their living im- 
portant in the plan. It helps them to 
live the way they want to live as 
nearly as possible within the limits of 
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“Today budgeting methods are simple and logical because they are developed from 


experiences of families which have managed successfully.” 


just figures arranged in orderly col- 
umns. 

One reason many people don’t like 
budgeting is because they get the 
means and ends all confused. They 
put the emphasis on how to budget 
without keeping in mind what they 
really want. They manipulate budget 
figures like a sorting machine, dis- 
tributing their money among the 
different needs: shelter, clothing, 
tood. When they find they can not 
Operate that way, they give up. 

We must recognize that the way 
people spend money is an expression 
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their income. Making a list of goals 
and talking about them whenever 
plans for the next budget period are 
discussed, helps to focus interest and 
lessens the urge to spend for imme- 
diate and trivial satisfactions. These 
wishes set the course. They give 
direction to all of the planning. They 
make it fun. : 

Encourage students to ‘talk about 
what hopes are uppermost in their 
minds. Do they look forward to a 
trip next vacation? Are they plan- 
ning toward more education? What- 
ever they may want may not be out 





of line with what is possible within 
income limits. Show them how to 
build budgets around wishes. Then 
help them at every successive stage 
of planning to recognize their own 
ambitions and tastes. As each group 
of expenses is considered they should 
see how their customary habits of 
spending will be affected. Encourage 
students to include the things that 
mean a lot to them. If they can’t find 
ways to provide them all, then it 
develops into a problem of choosing 
the right ones to eliminate. They do 
real planning when thinking in terms 
of how many movies, how many trips 
to the beauty parlor, yes and that 
“stunning suit” they saw last night 
in the magazine. 


Classification of Expenses 


Modern budget divisions place 
emphasis on people and better living 
because items are grouped according 
to the way money is handled, which 
differs with families and varies at 
times in any one family. Rather 
than the usual six categories for- 
merly used (clothing, food, shelter, 
household, advancement and savings ) 
expenses are divided into past due 
bills, future-fixed expenses, future- 
flexible expenses, and day-to-day liv- 
ing costs. This grouping follows a 
logical order, so in setting up a 
budget, you can proceed from known 
costs to unknown expenses. First you 
list the amounts you must pay and the 
exact sums that you know are coming 
due, and next, the expenses you ex- 
pect and plan to have. 

By building budgets in this way 
it is simple to make estimates be- 
cause it is the way we are accustomed 
to thinking of our money needs. Also 
it is easier to allocate money in fol- 
lowing the budget. But the important 
thing is that spending habits are 
brought into focus. As costs are 
weighed, one against another, a stu- 
dent can see his weaknesses and 
strengths in the handling of money. 

Let’s see how it works in the cloth- 
ing estimate for instance. When list- 
ing wishes, future-flexible costs and 
day-to-day costs, some clothing items 
may appear in each. A winter coat 
mav be listed as one of the wishes— 
to be purchased if there are no big 
unexpected demands on the budget. 
A dress may be listed as a future- 
flexible expense—to be purchased 
next season, but the price (within 
limits) will depend on success in 
shopping and possible extra income. 
Then small clothing items such as 
shoe repairs, gloves and hosiery may 
be listed in day-to-day expenses. A 
student may need to do something 
about the money that dribbles away 
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for costume jewelry, and for repairs 
because of lack of care of clothing. 
As he follows this kind of plan, he 
can see his shortcomings. He will 
see also how paying too high a price 
for that overcoat will upset the other 
parts of the plan. The effectiveness 
of longtime planning is made real. 

The method of handling food ex- 
penses in a family budget shows the 
same practical use of this system. 
When discussing actual family prac- 
tices, students will find food items 
appearing in several divisions. For 
instance: money for lunches might be 
included in personal allowances. If 
there is a past due grocery bill, the 
plan for payment would be included 
with past bills. Families planning 
to buy a large quantity of food to be 
stored in a locker in season, would 
put those food items with the group 
of future-flexible expenses. 

This new classification centers at- 
tention upon the way of living in 
each particular family. Since the 
grouping of expenses does not cor- 
respond with percentage tables, there 
is no comparison with what other 
people do. People can’t ignore their 
own standards while making a com- 
plete and accurate list of immediate 
and long-time debts owed, 
large future bills coming due and fu- 
ture purchases anticipated. They are 
forced to look at facts squarely and 
to evaluate their own expenses in 
terms of what they really want most. 
And of course it is possible to see 
how much the income can provide 
as clearly as to see its limitations. 


goals, 


Controlling the Budget 

Timing is important in carrying 
out all spending plans. Modern bud- 
geting techniques include a_ time 
schedule along with amounts assigned 
to various needs. That is, in addition 
to estimates of all anticipated needs, 
there is a plan for setting aside defi- 
nite amounts of money for special 
purposes each pay period. Actually 
this is a combination of both a plan 
for use of income and a device for 
control of spending. If plans are 
carried out, the money for future 
needs will accumulate and be on hand 
when needed. 

For example: Students as well as 
families have some large payments 
coming due throughout the year. 
Often these are too big to be taken 
out of any one pay period. Some 
are regular payments coming due at 
certain times, such as insurance pre- 
miums, tuition, quarterly fees. These 
are the future-fixed expenses. 

Future-flexible expenses may be 
gifts, clothing items, home furniture, 
and other variable expenses. They 
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too are important budget items, but 
savings for them are apt to be put 
off from month to monih. The 
money somehow vanishes and when 
the time for payment or purchase 
arrives there is not enough cash on 
hand. As we said, plan the control 
when you estimate thé need. Figure 
the number of pay days which will 
occur before the bill comes due or 
the purchase is to be made and put a 
definite amount aside every pay day. 

Many people—perhaps most peo- 
ple—need a device such as this for 
controlling the budget. Budgets are 
made for people, to relieve their 
money worries, and this feature 
which helps build financial reserves 
does promote better living with less 
strain and anxiety. 


Help When in Financial Difficulty 
People become most interested in 
budgeting when they face financial 
problems. Living costs may be rising 
and they find their income does not 
reach. Taxes may be high so there 
isn’t enough money to use for living. 
There may be a financial catastrophe 
in loss of income due to unemploy- 
ment. Or payments on a new house 
may require such a large portion of 
the monthly income that an. adjust- 

ment is necessary. 
Families facing these and similar 
problems, need practical help. A 
good budget system should make it 
easy to analyze their own financial 
situation. It should help them focus 
attention on weak spots in their 
spending habits and to see possibili- 
ties for cutting expenses. By making 
the important distinction between 
future-fixed and future-flexible ex- 
penses it is easy to separate the es- 

sentials from the non-essentials. 
Many times when economies are 
necessary, there isn’t much that can 


be done to change future-fixed ex- 
penses. But sometimes enough ad- 
justments in future-flexible exp: nses 
can be made to balance out-go and 
income painlessly. In other wi rds, 
the future-flexible expenses arc the 
ones you can adjust. Changes ere 
can help absorb the shock in tim: s of 
financial strain. 

Students with practice in sep. rat- 
ing flexible expenses from cther 
needs are led into habits of caieful 
choice making. Likewise, by saving 
for future-fixed expenses, they de- 
velop habits of saving for future 
spending. 

The day-to-day expenses, sepa- 
rated as they are, and with limita- 
tions on amounts are a_ constant 
guide to good management. By the 
use of better buying methods small 
sums add up to dollars, saved for an- 
other purpose. We hear people com- 
plain that “money just dribbles 
away,” but this day-to-day scheme 
keeps pennies and quarters from get- 
ting out of hand. 

Budgeting should be taught from 
the human and_ personal point. of 
view. Budgets are more interesting 
and fun when built around wishes. 
It won’t require much selling if you 
build your teaching around actual 
student experiences. Help them to 
help themselves, and remember: 

It is easier to make estimates when 
expenses are Classified the way 
money is handled. 

Funds are better controlled when 
budgets include time schedules for 
putting money aside for future ex- 
penses. 

Places for making adjustments to 
actual and threatened financial strain 
can be located more quickly and sat- 
isfactorily when flexible expenses are 
grouped together. 


CONSTRUCTING A BUSINESS 
WRITING EXAMINATION 


(Continued from page 298) 


serve a useful purpose. The propor- 
tion of questions of different types 
is subject to change along the lines 
of your own peculiar needs; for ex- 
ample, those of you who lay more 
stress on English, might want to em- 
ploy more English questions; those 
of you who place greater value on 
content might like to include addi- 
tional principle problems. 

In the absence of a mechanical 
scoring device, a key sheet can be 
set up and the tests checked much 
more quickly than any other type of 
examination. 

Although generally there is a fair 


degree of correlation between the 
letter grades and the objective scores, 
occasionally students who rate only 
fair as letter writers surprise us by 
coming up with the top scores on 
the test. We feel justified in our 
claim, then, that part of a student’s 
grade should be derived from other 
sources than through critical evalta- 
tion of his writing. A man who can 
make the top score on an objective 
test of this variety is certainly 4 man 
with good ideas. What executive 
with good ideas could be so lacking 
in ingenuity as not to find a secre- 
retary to help him with the other 
phases when the occasion demands? 
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LET’S STANDARDIZE THE STANDARDS 
ky Donald J. Tate, Glenna Dodson, Mildred Marshall, Irma Turner 


The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


BusiNEss EpucATION STUDENT: Mr. 
Instructor, when I am really teach- 
ing next fall, how fast shall I re- 
quire my beginning typewriting stu- 
denis to type before I pass them? 
Mr. Instructor: What do you 
think, Miss Student? 

SrupENT: From the available in- 
formation, Mr. Instructor, I seem 
unable to arrive at any conclusions. 


Again and again we hear that 
standards in business skill subjects 
are necessary to train vocationally 
competent graduates in our schools, 
that is, graduates who are able to 
meet the standards of the office. In 
fact, this statement is heard so often 
that it could be termed a truism. 
Yet, where in today’s confusion re- 
garding achievement standards can 
the teacher, both experienced and in- 
experienced, turn for a_ reliable 
euide? Offices do not agree as to 
what constitutes proper entry stand- 
ards, and business educators, like- 
wise, do not agree as to what con- 
stitutes acceptable training standards. 
Consequently, the best that today’s 
teacher can do is to make an edu- 
cated guess. 

In order to get a composite picture 
of current information relative to 
standards for typing skills, several 
sources were consulted: a_ recent 
business education yearbook, an 
ofice manual handbook, methods 
textbooks, and teachers’ manuals for 
textbooks. The variations, as will be 
seen in the tables, must be perplex- 
ing not only to inexperienced teachers 
but also to experienced teachers 
It was found, insofar as could be 
ascertained, that one author even 
gave different standards in different 
sources for the same training level 
of a skill. 

Straight or Routine Typing 

Given below are 
standards and_ school 
standards in typewriting. 


office entrance 
graduation 


Office Standards 


50 NWPM 
60 NWPM 
1000-1400 lines daily 
1000-1500. lines daily 
40-50 wpm 
8-10. pages per hour 
1000 lines a day 


School Standards 


35-39 NWPM. (Typewriting II) 
31-37 NWPM (Typewriting I!) 
60 wpm (Typewriting II} 
50-54 wpm (College) 
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Shouldn’t the school standards for 
graduation be the same as the office 
standards, or higher than the office 
standards, as the graduate generally 
does not improve his typing ability 
between the time he leaves school 
and the time he goes to work? 

Should the student be required to 
type 35 or 50 wpm? Does this mean 
NWPM or CWPM. Is this on a 5-, 
10-, or 15-minute writing? When 
“lines daily” is stated, are they 50-, 
60-, or 70-space lines? Is this with 
or without carbon copies? Puzzling, 
isn’t it? Even though no one appar- 
ently knows what the true standards 
are, couldn’t the existing standards 
be clarified as suggested by the ques- 
tions and thereby preclude such 
questions ? 

Is it any wonder that businessmen 
criticize the products of schools that 


graduate students with typing 
achievement below office — entry 


standards? On the other hand, it 
would seem that businessmen’s hir- 
ing such workers indicates _ that 
school graduation standards are high 
enough and that business standards 
are higher than necessary. 
Manuscript and Rough Draft 


Office Standards 
700-1000 lines a day 


School Standards 


14-15 NWPM (15 min. test 3 errors) 
14-15 NWPM: (30 min. test 5-6 errors) 


Standards concerning manuscripts 
and rough drafts are not available 
to any great extent, and the basis of 
measurement for those found is 
dissimilar. It will be impossible for 
the teacher to tell whether or not 
the school meets the office entrance 
requirement unless further informa- 
tion becomes available. Isn’t the 
difficulty of the material, number of 
footnotes, and types of corrections 
important? These and other criteria 
are necessary for common agree- 
ment in establishing goals for manu- 
script and rough draft typewriting. 


Stencils 


Office Standards 
4 per hour 
4-6 per hour (Ave. 200 wds.) 
4 per hour 
School Standards 
4 per hour 
Only one school standard was 


found for the above, and it matches 
two of the office standards found. 


However, the length of the stencil 
is not defined, neither is single or 
double spacing indicated. Therefore, 
doubt must exist in the minds of 
teachers. 
Addressing of Envelopes 

Office Standards 


150 per hour 
100-150; per hour 
200 per hour 
120 per hour 
175-200 per hour 


School Standards 


150 per hour 

20-22 NWPM (5-6 errors) 

17-19 NWPM (7 errors) 
Standards involving the address- 
ing of envelopes vary greatly, espe- 
cially the office standards. Should the 
production rate be 100, 200, or 300 
envelopes per hour? Do these en- 
velopes have three- or four-line ad- 
dresses? Are they indented or 
blocked? Is the state abbreviated or 
written in full? Writing “Pa.” or 
“Pennsylvania” makes a difference. 
How can NWPM be a reliable 
measuring stick unless an equivalent 
number per hour can be determined? 


Tabulation 


Office Standards 


None noted 


School Standards 


11-12 NWPM (15 min. test 3 errors) 
11-12 NWPM (30 min. test 5-6 errors) 


No office standards were found for 
tabulations. Is this because of the 
difficulty of measuring the many 
types of tabulated reports? Do these 
standards apply to a tabulation typed 
from rough copy, apply to boxed 
tabulation, or apply to the tabulation 
inserted into lined forms? 
Transcribed Letter of 
Average Length 


Office Standards 


7 per hour 
20-25 WPM 
5-6 (100-200 wds.) Per hour 


School Standards 


20-25 WPM 
20 WPM 
6 per hour (130, wdsj dictated at 100 
8 per hour dictated at 80 


The transcription teacher is con- 
fronted, as can be seen above, by a 
puzzling array of office and school 
standards. Shall students be required 
to transcribe 5, 6, 7, or 8 letters per 
hour? Shall they be of 100, 150, or 
200 words in length? Does the WPM 
rate given mean “mailable letters?” 
Of what importance is the dictation 
speed? Is the employer going to ex- 
pect a lower transcription rate from 
matter dictated at a high speed? Ap- 
parently some transcription teachers 
believe this to be true. 
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Business Letters With Envelopes 


Office Standards 
10 per hour 


School Standards 


None nected 


Business Letters With Envelopes 
and Carbon Copies 

27-29 NWPM (15 min. test) 3 errors 

24-29 NWPM (30 min. test) 5-6 errors 

Standards for these two categories 
are sketchy, to say the least. Should 
carbon copies be included in this 
standard? If so, how many? Again, 
we find NWPM versus number per 
hour. It is presumed that these stan- 
dards apply to transcription, yet the 
source was not clear on this point. 
Just how many corrections do some 
teachers allow students to make on a 
letter? Further, what do offices con- 
sider a mailable letter? 
Transcription Rate (Machine) 


Office Standards 
25 WPM 
25 WPM (124 lines) 
50-125 lines per hr. 
School Standards 
25 WPM 


School standards were found to be 
scarce for machine transcription, but 
the one found did parallel one office 
standard. 

In addition to there being an un- 
necessarily wide variance in the stan- 
dard extending from 50 to 125 lines 
per hour, there are no definitions of 
WPM, gross, or correct and no stan- 
dard length of letter indicated. 


Conclusions 


1. Available standards are almost 
meaningless. 

2. Office entrance standards and 
school achievement standards very 
frequently are not in agreement. 

These rather sweeping conclusions 
pose a number of questions. Why are 
teachers’ source materials with na- 
tionwide distribution in variance with 
available office standards? Does this 
not lead to erroneous conclusions as 
to universality of standards? Is there 
any evidence that the school stan- 
dards were based on the needs of 
business ? How is the teacher to know 
her students are prepared to enter the 
business world when there is such 
confusion regarding standards? Do 
part of the complaints of business- 
men regarding beginning office work- 
ers stem from this clouded picture? 
Shouldn’t graduating standards at 
least be equivalent to office entry 
standards? 

Teachers will continue to raise 
such questions until standards are 
scientifically established through co- 
operative endeavors of schools and 
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business. We must never lose sight 
of the fact, however, that the best of 
today’s standards will be obsolete to- 
morrow because of improved meth- 
ods of training, improvements in ma- 
chines, and methods simplification in 
offices. Standardizing the standards 
should, therefore, be a never-ending 
process. 

In the meantime business educa- 
tors should clarify some points by 


agreeing upon the nomenclature of 
school standards so that,for exa: iple, 
30 wpm means either 30 NWP\M or 
30 CWPM for 5 minutes, not for 1, 
3, 10, ete. 

eee @ 
Mr. INstructor: Miss Student, have 
I helped answer your question ? 
STUDENT: Yes, sir, but when are 
business educators going to stancard- 
ize the standards? 





Pe PESOS SEAS SASSER SCS SSS SPS SES CT EEC S ESS CC SSPE ee CSS ee 
ae fn fr 


PRPS SSPE SSC CRESS SSS STS SPCC SCP SCP PEC CSC ES TEPC TTT SE 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 7 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins at 5 and 80 and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; "3sp" means strike space bar three 
times; etc. Keep shift key depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—2sp, 3%, 18sp, 3% 

2—Isp, 6%, 14sp, 5% 

3—Isp, 7%, 12sp, 6% 

4—9%, 10sp, 8% 

5—10%, 8sp, 9% 

6—14%, Isp, 12% 

7—9%, 5sp, 14% 

8—8%, 7sp, 13% 

9—Isp, 6%, 7sp, 13% 
10—Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 7sp, 13% 
11—Isp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, 7sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 9% 
12—2sp, 3%, Isp, 4%, 4sp, 2%, 3sp, 8% 
13—2sp, 2%, 2sp, 5%, 4sp, 10%, 2sp, 1% 
14—2sp, 1%, 2sp, 7%, 4sp, 9%, 3sp, 1% 
15—2sp, 1%, 2sp, 8%, 5sp, 6%, 5sp, 1%, 6sp, 10% 
16—2sp, 1%, Isp, 10%, 5sp, 5%, 6sp, 20% 
17—3sp, 12%, 4sp, 3%, 7sp, 24% 
18—7sp, 2%, 2sp, 7%, 2sp, 2%, 6sp, 28% 
19—-9sp, 1%, 2sp, 10%, ésp, 30% 
20—10sp, 1%, 3sp, 7%, 6sp, 32% 
21—10sp, 1%, 1é6sp, 33%, 2sp, 2% 
22—10sp, 1%, 15sp, 38% 
23—9sp, 2%, 15sp, 38% 
24—8sp, 3%, 15sp, 35% 
25—7sp, 4%, 15sp, 35% 
26—8sp, 3%, 15sp, 34% 
27—8sp, 3%, 15sp, 35% 
28—9sp, 3%, 14sp, 35% 
29—9Isp, 3%, 15sp, 35% 
30—10sp, 3%, 5sp, 4%, é6sp, 18%, 10sp, 7% 
31—I Isp, 13%, 4sp, 16%, 12sp, 7% 
32—1 Isp, 15%, 3sp, 15%, 13sp, 7% 
33—11sp, 9%, 4sp, 3%, 2sp, 15%, 13sp, 7% 
34—1 Isp, 9%, é6sp, 2%, 2sp, 14%, 14sp, 6% 
35—12sp, 8%, 7sp, 2%, Isp, 15%, 14sp, 5% 
36—12sp, 8%, 8sp, 1%, 2sp, 7%, 2sp, 6%, 13sp, 5% 
37—12sp, 8%, 8sp, 1%, 2sp, 6%, 4sp, 5%, 14sp, 4% 
38—12sp, 7%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 5%, 4sp, 5%, 15sp, 3% 
39—12sp, 7%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 4%, 4sp, 5%, 15sp, 4% 
40—12sp, 7%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 4%, 3sp, 6%, 1ésp, 4% 
41—12sp, 7%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 4%, 2sp, 7%, 1ésp, 4% 
42—12sp, 7%, 10sp, 1%, 3sp, 12%, 18sp, 4% 
43—12sp, 7%, 10sp, 1%, 3sp, 4%, 5sp, 2%, 19sp, 5% 
44—13sp, 3%, Isp, 2%, 11sp, 1%, 3sp, 9%, 20sp, 5% 
45—12sp, 3%, 2sp, 2%, 11sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 26sp, 6% 
46—10sp, 2%, 5sp, 2%, 12sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 26sp, 7% 
47—8sp, 2%, bsp, 2%, 13sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 25sp, 1%, Ssp, 2% 
48—9sp, 8%, 13sp, 1%, 5sp, 2%, 24sp, 1%, 5sp, 2% 
49—30sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 24sp, 7% 
50—30sp, 1%, 6sp, 1% 
51—3I1sp, 6% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN UNIFICATION 


(Continued from page 287) 


ment of such groups as the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
The division of Higher Education, 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, and other 
national groups.” 

In another relationship Professor 
Forkner pointed out that “prior to 
the organization of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association and the 
employment of an executive secre- 
tary, business education was not rep- 
resented in these deliberations of 
these groups. As a result of having 
an executive secretary representing 
UBEA at NEA _ headquarters, a 
number of things have happened 
which have materially strengthened 
the position of business education in 
this country. For example, in 1949 
the Secondary-School Principals in- 
vited UBEA to devote one full issue 
of their bulletin to business educa- 
tion. This bulletin goes to some 
17,000 secondary school principals. 


In addition the Editor of the NEA 


Journal invited UBEA to be re- 
sponsible for a series of articles in 
the NEA Journal dealing with vari- 
cus aspects of business education. 
This journal goes to some 500,000 
teachers. These events mark the 
first time that business educators 
have written materials for anyone but 
themselves. Do you interpret this as 
undesirable or as being dominated 
by NEA?” Such a question naturally 
requires a response. Of course, 
these activities are wholesome and 
worthy of highest commendation. I 
disagree with Professor Forkner, 
however, when he says this is the 
first time that business teachers have 
written materials for anyone but 
themselves. E. G. Blackstone, (as 
fine an exponent of business educa- 
tion public relations as we ever have 
had), H. G. Shields, and many others 
including myself have written many 
articles which appeared in general 
magazines before the advent of 
UBEA. I can not see, however, 
what this has to do with unification. 
Certainly no one would have anything 
but the highest praise for a renewed 


emphasis upon making business edu- 
cation more understandable and sig- 
nificant to the general administrator 
and the public. 

If the points of view expressed at 
the Atlantic City board meeting are 
carried through with a full awareness 
of the insistence of regional associa- 
tions on maintaining their financial 
and policy-making integrity, the steps 
toward unification have been consid- 
erably reduced; the opposition of 
thoughtful and fair-minded people 
lessened in some cases, and changed 
to positive approval in many more. 

It is our sincere belief that these 
discussions have helped unification. 
If the proposals had been pushed 
through without the opportunity for 
other points-of-view being expressed 
there would have been a strong re- 
sentment from the probable majority 
and certainly the great minority 
which felt it was being slighted. Full 
open, frank, and free discussion, with 
generous opportunity for all to ex- 
press themselves, is the basis for the 
compromises that can be the only 
basis for sound unification. These 
discussions, we _ sincerely _ believe, 
have been encouraged and furthered 
by the comments made in this issue 
and by the editorial in the January is- 
sue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 








Bookkeeping 


Textbook * Workbook * Manual and Key 


Hoffman 


This practical text covers the essential principles and 
techniques of record keeping and bookkeeping. Diagrams 
show graphically the relationships between business 


forms and bookkeeping records. Cartoon-type drawings 


are used to emphasize important points. 


Writing Business Letters 


Shorthand Reading 


and Dictation Exercises 


Isaac Pitman Edition * Gregg Edition 


245 pages 


fied Gregg Edition. 


Simplified Gregg Edition 
Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney 


The latest addition to this well-known series is the Simpli- 


Like the other editions, it is carefully 


planned to develop speed and facility in writing shorthand. 


Manual for Writing Business Letters 


Strong 


In this combination textbook-workbook, the presentation 


of principles is clear and compact. While the exercise 
sheets are detachable, the instructional part of the book 


can be kept intact as a handy reference manual. 335 p. 


An Intensive Course 
in Typewriting 


Riemer and Liebling 


Suitable for a brief, concentrated course in typewriting, this 
book is designed to help the beginning typist acquire skill in 


the shortest possible time. Only necessary directions are given. 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





THE ACCOUNTING STUDENT'S 


Frank, having been graduated with 
honors, was to start in his first job 
on the morrow. He had been an 
accounting major and had an “A” 
average in that subject. To celebrate 
the occasion his parents invited him 
to a performance of Tschaikovsky’s 
“Sleeping Beauty” ballet. Frank par- 
ticularly enjoyed the last act in which 
the Princess Aurora is wedded to 
Prince Charming and to the wedding 
come the various Mother Goose char- 
acters: Little Red-Riding-Hood and 
the Wolf, Puss-in-Boots, Beauty and 
the Beast, Jack-the-Giant-Killer, and 
all the rest. 

That night Frank had a dream. 


The Dream 


Frank dreamed that he was invited 
to the wedding of the Princess Ac- 
countancia to a Prince Charming and 
that all the subjects in the accounting 
text-book came to life and attended 
the wedding. Upon mingling with 
the wedding guests Frank was de- 
lighted to find old friends. Meeting 
them informally in this way was a 
revelation for they spoke not in a 
formal manner through the pen of 
the text-book author but entirely 
without restraint. 


Discount on Stock 

The first of the guests whom 
Frank encountered was Discount-on- 
Stock who was attending with his 
friend Miss Donated Treasury Stock. 
Frank was delighted to meet an old 
friend who had figured in so many 
problems. Discount-on-Stock, how- 
ever, had already been imbibing of 
the delicious punch served to the 
guests and became quite confiding. 
“You know,” he said, “T don’t really 
exist outside the text-books. I could 
exist in three states but no corpora- 
tion would want me even there be- 
cause I would spoil the looks of its 
balance sheet and also would impose 
a contingent liability on the owner of 
stock sold with me attached. TI was 
ruined by the introduction of no-par 
stock but the text-book authors don’t 
know about this; they keep me alive 
by means of scissors and paste.” 


Donated Treasury Stock 


Turning to Miss Donated Treasury 
Stock, Frank hoped for more cheer- 
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ful conversation. But, alas, she too 
was sad. Said the lady: “T also have 
been just about out of existence 
since no-par stock became the rage. 
They don’t need to create me any 
more in order to have stock for sale 
at less than $100; they just issue no- 
par stock for any old amount. But,” 
she added with a smile, “T still have a 
good time in the colleges because the 
fuddyduddies keep me alive and 
always credit me to Surplus although 
I provide the corporation only with 
scraps of paper.” 

Frank took leave of this decadent 
couple and sought livelier company. 


Sinking Fund 


Walking through the marble halls 
Frank encountered the obese Mr. 
Sinking Fund accompanied by his 
good wife Scientific Method. Frank 
felt that now he had found a good 
old friend who exists in many cor- 
porations since today most corporate 
bonds are sinking fund bonds. 

“T am so glad to meet an old friend 
who is so popular everywhere,” said 
Frank. 

“Not so loud,” whispered Sinking 
Fund. “Don’t you know that I am 
almost non-existent ?” 

Frank shuddered. “But,” he pro- 
tested, “you are in all the problems. 
I am sure you are joking.” 

“Not at all,” said Sinking Fund. 
“T went out of business when they 
put a clause into the indentures per- 
mitting the corporations to accumu- 
late the fund or to redeem bonds. 
It is to the corporation’s advantage 
to redeem bonds because the corpora- 
tion would pay a higher rate of in- 
terest on the bonds than the trustee 
could get on the money in the fund. 
There are, of course, sinking fund 
bonds, there is a sinking fund pay- 
ment, there is a sinking fund trustee, 
but, alas, there is no Sinking Fund.” 

At this point the stout gentleman 
began sobbing and Scientific Method 
handed him a handkerchief. 


Scientific Method 


“°Tis too, too true,” added Scien- 
tific Method. “But now look at my 
predicament. If there are no sink- 
ing funds accumulated, of what use 








am 1? I am an unwanted spo ‘se, 
I have fallen into oblivion—nay :1to 
innocuous desuetude !” 

Frank could no. longer bear the 
tension. He left without even ‘ik- 
ing leave of his friends. 


Statement of Affairs 

Entering one of the brilliantly 
lighted reception rooms of the palace 
Frank sighted the fashionably-dressed 
Statement-of-Affairs. “I am at ‘ast 
happy to find someone who is an 
important figure in the business 
world,” said Frank grasping his old 
friend’s hand. 

“But what you say is not se,” said 
Statement-of-Affairs. “I was_ last 
used in settling the affairs of John 
Law’s Bubble. Some British ac- 
countants saved me and brought me 
to America. They have kept me alive 
here in C.P.A. examinations. [ have 
caused many heads to fall,” he added 
rubbing his hands gleefully. He 
continued : “Nobody, but nobody uses 
me in practice. No accountant would 
think of signing his name to me be- 
cause I estimate what assets will 
bring at a forced sale and the ac- 
countant cannot take responsibility 
for such an estimate.” 

Frank fainted. When they revived 
him Miss Sum-of-the-Years’-Digits- 
Method was fanning him. 


Sum of the Years'-Digits Method 
of Depreciation 

Frank felt happy and took a sip 
of the glass of wine which the golden- 
haired damsel handed him. *Depre- 
ciation is a real thing,” he ejaculated. 
“At last I have found realistic com- 
pany.” 

The maiden, however, also drank 
of the potion and thereupon confided 
her innermost secret. “I never did 
exist in the business world. I am 
the figment of the morbid imagina- 
tion of a college professor. They 
once put me into a C.P.A. examina- 
tion with good results,” she said with 
a sinister smile. 


Reality 


The alarm clock rang. Frank 
awoke. He jumped out of bed and 
prepared himself for his new job. 

When Frank reached the office he 
was greeted by his new boss with the 
words: “The first thing you need to 
do is to forget what you learned in 
college and learn how things are done 
in the real world.” 

“You said a mouthful,” replied 
Frank, 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





LIVING COSTS AND STORE WAGES 


Periodically, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics surveys the earnings of de- 
partment and women’s ready-to-wear 
store workers—both selling and non- 
selling, and office occupations. The 
latest Bureau release is from key 
cities in the four regional areas of the 
United States. The Washington, D.C. 
portion of the survey affords some 
interesting bases of comparison, es- 
pecially between the store office occu- 
pations and government hiring of 
stenographers, typists, and office ma- 
chine operators. 

All ot the Washington — stores 
studied by the Bureau observed a 
5-day work week. This too is a gov- 
ernment office feature. And the regu- 
lar store work schedule was 40 or less 
hours, which affords another favor- 
able comparison. Vacation periods, 
however, definitely are better for gov- 
ernment workers than for those in 
stores. since the former accumulate 
leave immediately at the rate of 26 
davs a year, exclusive of sick leave 
provisions. Store workers’ vacations 
approximated 1 week average paid 
vacation after 1 year’s employment, 
and 2 weeks average paid vacation 
after 2 years employment. 

A definite benefit that does accrue 
to store staffs that is not enjoyed by 
workers in government agencies is 
the 10 to 20 per cent discounts on 
purchases of merchandise. In fact, 
among the sales organizations sur- 
veyed the majority practice is to 
extend discount privileges to members 
of employee’s families. This can be 
viewed as an almost unlimited addi- 
tion to or, at least, supplement to 
wage income. 

No information in the Bureau’s 
report is made of store sick leave 
provisions, insurance plans, recrea- 
tional opportunities, educational pro- 
grams, retirement funds, or other 
employment benefits such as charac- 
terize retail store organizations in 
Great Britain, for instance. 


Men in Stores 


_ Non-selling occupations in stores 
tor men, and the accompanying av- 
erage weekly wage scale in Wash- 
ington, include: Carpenters—$82.62, 
Furniture finishers—$52.44, Fitter’s 
for men’s garments—$70.11, Porters 
—S$31.96, Receiving clerks or check- 
ers—$38.73, Warehouse stockmen— 
$36.58, Tailors for altering men’s 
garments—$62.43. 
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Selling occupations and accompany- 
ing average weekly wages were in: 
Boys’ clothing—$50.76, Floor cover- 
ings—$79.72, Furniture and bedding 
—$112.10, Men’s clothing—$82.94, 
Men’s furnishings—$62.60, Women’s 
shoes—$65.86. 

The obvious advantage in average 
weekly wage income is with the sell- 
ing occupations, where merely by in- 
spection the median is above $65 
while the non-selling group median 
is $52. 





Women in Stores 


Several comparisons present them- 
selves in connection with the non- 
selling store occupations among 
women in Washington. There are 
only four types of such jobs reported. 
This grouping excludes the office oc- 
cupations. The wage range starts 
and ends far below that for men in 
the non-selling bracket. These are 
the classifications. Elevator opera- 
tors—$30.20, Fitters—$44.16, Sew- 
ers—$38.47, and Stockgirls in sell- 
ing sections—$27.21. 

On the bright side of the picture 
for women is their larger number of 
sales outlets in the stores. However, 
this is dimmed by the fact that the 
highest weekly average sales income 
among them was slightly under $50 
as compared with the high for sales- 
men of $112.20. Less than one-half 
the total number of men employed 
by stores were sales clerks, while 
the ratio of women in non-selling 
store work was 1 to 2% of those in 
sales clerks jobs. 


The Office Work 


The Labor Bureau’s report on 
office occupations in Washington de- 
partment and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores cites figures only on women 
employees. Evidentally, these are the 
majority of workers in store of- 
fices. The listing is as_ follows: 
3illers, bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors—$39.72, Calculating machine op- 
erators — $40.36, Payroll clerks — 
$42.11, Stenographers — $42.67, 
Switchboard operators—$39.22. 

Apparently this is a rather com- 
pact income grouping with a range of 
only $3.45 difference among the 
amounts paid for various kinds of 
store office work The salary median 
of $42.11 is higher than the $38.88 
for women sales clerks, but $10 be- 


low the store wage median of men 
in the non-selling occupations. 

In general, the wage scale for of- 
fice occupations in \Vashington stores 
is relatively in line with government 
office salaries if the discount on pur- 
chases is included regularly as a fac- 
tor. Another consideration is the 
lesser competitive requirements for 
applicants to store office jobs as com- 
pared with Civil Service or even in- 
dividual agency tests. Government 
personnel policies usually are more 
clearly stated and tenure may become 
permanent for workers regularly ap- 
pointed from Civil Service lists. 

Across the board pay raises fre- 
quently enter into improving the 
monthly income of government em- 
ployees. This is of especial impor- 
tance in Washington, which recently 
was listed as the second highest in 
the cost-of-living index among cities 
in the United States. Among office 
workers in the stores, there is not 
much publicity that indicates as fre- 
quent application of the cost-of-liv- 
ing principle. 


Store Wage Sample 


A random selection of a_ typical 
wage sample among men’s jobs in 
store selling in Washington, D. C., 
as compared with nine of the other 
cities selected for study, discloses that 
in men’s furnishings the weekly in- 
come average is highest in Washing- 
ton. This is the scale: 


City Wkly. Amt. 
Washington, D. C. ........... $65.86 
BiCGHINa soc eesnccnavws 63.78 
PIR a hero ickn aden ote ee 62.76 
PINOT ec a2 eee ch rdawen 57.79 
INOW VOR CHG aii c.cis smcncee 57.50 
Tere oo sas hx ae eae 55.50 
INE OPICONS oecckcviseelvewes 52.00 
PCI oa bards eecnEend 51.76 
BUMMUENBNS (frat tale cx cate wabde 50.33 
Sate P FANCISEO: 0c sb vknare es 50.32 
PU ao ickecces denen (not reported) 

Another random = selection was 


made in the non-selling work. The 
job is that of day porter. Here the 
wage scale is peculiarly divided. In 
Washington, D. C. and Dallas, Texas 
—although among the highest cities 
in sales wage incomes—are among 
the low wage group, along with At- 
lanta and New Orleans, where the 
payment of porters is concerned. The 
mean average for this low paying 
group is $29.95 as compared with 
$44.42, the mean average weekly pay 
for store porters in Pittsburgh, Se- 
attle, New York City, and Philadel- 
phia. 

Among the store office occupations 
for women, a random sample is that 
of calculating machine operator. 
Here, as in men’s furnishings, the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Washington pay rate ranks practically 
the top. Again, this would seem to 
conform to the general cost-of-living 
index requirement. There is not, 
however, as wide a variance among 
the cities as obtains in the preced- 
ing two wage samples. These are 
the rates: 


City Wkly. Amt. 
RENE UG 8 oie okie is bce WS $41.87 
aueenmnimion, 19; 3... 6's ves0 40.35 
TN ig Sais ae 37.62 
SN eC cok dicate onc sees 37.12 
Pua A DIROANG 5520520000800 36.64 
Re MAMINIECO 4 ss sos cinisy pons 36.39 
EID ES 5.65) Saws yaa wens 35.54 
LSE SR ene roe, ie A 33.13 


Government Raises 


A Klutz column of “The Federal 
Diary” on March 8 carries the in- 
formation that a living cost raise for 
government classified employees may 


bring a cut in their annual leave to 
offset the overall expense of such a 
raise. 

Currently two bills for pay raises 
are before Congress for government 
workers. One, S.622, provides a 
17 per cent increase on a basic salary 
amount of $5000. The other, S. 354, 
would provide full time and a half on 
an initial $5000 base for overtime 
work. 

Some of the government employee 
organizations are advocating strongly 
a tie-in of federal salaries to the cost- 
of-living index. This is a formula 
that has been negotiated successfully 
by labor with large industries. Per- 
haps, consideration of similar wage 
scale adjustments are part of the 
contracts of stores. If so, this is a 
step in the right direction to attract 
and hold adequate and competent 
store personnel. 


DEVELOPING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
IN RETAILING 


(Continued from page 294) 


On the other hand, since many 
films are useful only for specific pur- 
poses, a film that arrives on a Mon- 
day for use the following Friday can 
still be usable if the unit that is cor- 
related with the film is removed from 
its sequence and made the basis of 
instruction preparatory to the show- 
ing of the film. 

The slight expense entailed in the 
return of the film via mail or the rail- 
way express can be borne out of 
school funds. Sound public rela- 
tions will result if the film is returned 
on time, even if there was no oppor- 
tunity to show the film before that 
date; also by affixing the proper 
amount of return postage, for it is 
embarrassing to have the company 
pay postage due to carelessness of a 
business education department. 

Some films can serve as spring- 
boards for a new unit of work; 
others can serve as summaries of a 
unit of work. All however should 
be carefully integrated with the in- 
structional program. Effective teach- 
ing will result when there is careful 
preparation on the part of the teach- 
er for the film lesson, as careful as 
for any other lesson. In the first 
place, the preview by the teacher in- 
dicates the suitability and educational 
value of the film. In the second 
place, the preview of the film and in- 
spection of the accompanying manual 
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will provide the teacher with ideas 
for preparing thé-class through an 
effective motivation prior to the pres- 
entation and for following up the 
presentation with some carefully 


thought-out questions to guide the 
discussion in a worth-while manner, 

It may at times be feasible to com- 
bine two parallel classes for the 
showing of a film. The discussion 
that follows should be led by both 
teachers and should draw upon pupils 
from both classes. Effective results 
can be obtained when two different 


grades of related work are combined 
for the showing of a film: the mer- 
chandising pupils will explore the 
materials angle while the retailing 
pupils will appraise the principles of 
advertising applied by the sponsor of 
the film, or the salesmanship pupils 
will point to the psychology of selling 
as it manifested itself in the film, 
Combining the merchandising class 
with an economics class for the visu- 
al instruction day has similarly been 
productive of provocative discussion 
and significant interrelated learning. 

A word of caution is in place: De- 
spite the carefully planned audio- 
visual lesson, some factor may arise 
that will prevent the lesson from tak- 
ing place. It is therefore advisable 
to have a regular lesson in reserve at 
all times to use in the event of such 
contingency. 





full view of the whole class. 


KARLO DEMONSTRATION STANDS 
FOR VISUAL TEACHING 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATION STAND was de- 
signed to meet the demand for just the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewriting class. With it, the teacher 
can easily and conveniently demonstrate the correct techniques in 











The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send cou- 
pon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ca ck a ce ra a 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send me additional information on all avyail- 
able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
stration Stand. 
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ss ~ ¥ Good advice about filing 
sion i Hil 
upils 
aol from Miss Ann Martin, High School 
1% d of Commerce, Yonkers, New York 
mer- “Never underestimate the value of good filing,” 
. the Miss Martin tells her students. “The loss of a paper 
‘ling through misfiling—or even a delay in finding it 
when needed — may cost your employer plenty in 
es of oi 
a cold, hard cash. wee 
; In order to provide thorough practice in all 
upils filing systems, and realistic preparation for any 
‘lling . filing requirement, Miss Martin uses Remington 
film, . > y ; Rand Identic Practice Sets. Students learn by 
class A doing. They face and solve the problems... the 
visu- : quirks and ins-and-outs...that they will encounter 
been later in business. And they develop, from the very 
ssion ns beginning, the good working habits that make for 
ning, f : re time and motion economy— mighty important 
- De- . 4 ; these days in every type of office! 
idio- . : 
arise 
tak- 
sable 
ve at 
such 
Considering the benefits to the student and the 
school, the cost of Identic equipment is amazingly 
HAVE YOU Re. low — often amounting to less than 1¢ per student. 
“ mR? And that includes—free—8 effective aids for you 
& SEEN THE , in testing, grading and visual instruction. May we 
r tell you more? Just check the coupon below and 
n NEW ai mail it in. 
EDITION? <i 
I's “vi 
Flemington. Fran. 
r ow €&. 
., American Institute of Records Administration 
d Room 1754 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
. ; Please send me the items checked below 
FP It’s here—the new, revised, 
up-to-date fifth edition of {J Free literature on Identic Practice Sets— Vertical 
“Progressive Indexing and Filing 
F Filing”, the text used by CO Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible 
s more than 2800 teachers. Filing 
\. , ar re 
ot said ee ae ee 0 ha gm copy of Progressive 
Pp : ndexing and Filing, Fifth Edition...which will 
methods of indexing . .. charge methods + ++ CEOSS become my own if I adopt it for my students. 
reference ... transferring . . . follow-up . . . equipment 
... supplies. New developments, such as Filing-on-Film, are detailed 
; thoroughly. Fully illustrated; 304 pages; bound in handsome maroon Nome Title, 
, leather; only $1.40 (plus a few cents more in Central and Western 
U.S.) Free 30-day examination. Copy becomes yours free when you eae 
adopt the book for your students. Send the coupon today! Pra 
City 
— Rinenseminenesenaneinin 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





HAVE YOU CONSIDERED THE NEW CALENDAR? 


The Department Store Economist pre- 
sents a favorable case for the development 
of the World Calendar. In view of the 
importance of calendar reform to business, 
the article is being reproduced here. This 
is the year the United States must support 
action on this matter in the UN if reform 
is to come within a reasonably short time. 

“Calendar reform has been discussed for 
years and of course retailers are for it. 
It has been formally endorsed by the 
Controllers Congress, the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, Industrial Bankers 
Association, Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association, Canadian Retail Fed- 
eration, Canadian nadia? Associa- 


1ST QUARTER 


Avoids Adjustments 

“The World Calendar will stop all this 
and provide invaluable operating compari- 
sons. It divides the year into equal halves, 
each half into equal quarters, each quarter 
into one 3l-day month and two 30-day 
months. All quarters are of equal length, 
all start with a Sunday, and holidays al- 
ways fall on the same day of the week 
year after year. 

“There is a variation of about one and 
one-quarter days each year between the 
total days in fifty-two weeks and the days 
required to make a trip around the sun. 
Instead of just ignoring it as old Julius 














Caesar did in the hope that it will go 
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2ND QUARTER 
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Each Year Begins 
on Sunday, 
| January 


Each Working Year 
Begins on Monday, 
2 January 













Each Quarter 
Begins on Sunday 
Ends on Saturday 


The World Calendar Retains the Present 12 Months—and the Four Quarters Are Equal 
Each Quarter Has 3 Months, 13 Weeks, 91 Days 
Each Month Has 26 Weekdays, Plus Sundays 


tion, Pennsylvania Retailers’ Association 
and innumerable others, as well as 30 
chambers of commerce and as many sci- 
entific societies, labor organizations, educa- 
tional groups and 17 business associations. 


No Two Years Alike 


“In American business alone the annual 
saving would pay the interest on our na- 
tional debt. Canadians have estimated their 
saying at many millions daily, as have other 
nations. Small stores will save thousands 
and large stores millions every year in 
merchandising, ill-timed promotion and 
statistical reconstruction of past years for 
comparison purposes. 

“At present no two succeeding years 
are alike; there are 14 variations of calen- 
dar years, 28 different kinds of months. 
Dates and holidays never agree from year 
to year. Important holidays often hit on 
Friday, which kills Saturday for retailers, 
or they fall on Tuesday which makes Mon- 
day an off-day. Each month starts on a 
different day each year. Each quarter 
starts on a different day of the week, 
no two are alike, each has a different 
number of business days. 
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away, the new calendar tucks a day in 
between em pa December 30, and Sun- 
day, January 1, called W or Worldsday ; 
and every four years it tucks a day in 
between Saturday, June 30, and Sunday, 
July 1, called L or Leapyearday. 

“These lettered days prevent the week- 
days from getting out of kilter from one 
year to another and make the years strictly 
comparable and perfect. Each month has 
exactly twenty-six weekdays, plus Sundays. 


Fly in the Ointment 


“The only legitimate opponent of calendar 
reform, outside of apathy and inertia, is 
the understandable reluctance to change 
anything that is rolling, no matter how 
wobbly, when there are so many emer- 
gencies crying for action. Such a reason, 
though, does not justify American business 
trying to operate in these modern times on 
a costly antiquated calendar. 

“Everyone of us needs a_ streamlined 
perpetual calendar which can, among other 
things, simplify accounting systems, taxes, 
insurance records, etc., provide an equal 
number of workdays monthly and make 


equal quarter yearly comparisons easy and 
accurate. - Z 
“Obviously, a matter of such world-wide 


concern must come before the U iited 
Nations for action. The World Cal ndar 
has reached the fourteen nation General 
Committee and was all set for approval, 
only Russia, Poland, Pakistan, and }°razil 
abstaining. The crucial time for vy. ting 
arrived, the Chairman called for action— 
and then American delegate Warren 
Austin, obeying a memo from own state 
Department, demanded postponement. 

“Why did the State Department demand 
this postponement? Could it be that they 
had not taken the time to study the huge 
economic savings entailed as had other 
nations; or could it be that maybe we just 
haven’t registered our demand strongly 
enough ? ; 

“At best, it is going to take several 
years between approval and effective date, 
for technical operations, such as_ calendar 
and almanac printing and compilation of 
Nautical tables, for the various military 
services are compiled several years in ad- 
vance. In order that the changeover can 
be made with a minimum of confusion, it 
must be done when the present Gregorian 
calendar and The World Calendar coincide, 
The next such date is January 1, 1956. 

“Tf we want the calendar in 1956, it must 
be approved by the United Nations at its 
September, 1951, session, allowing one year 
for individual nations to ratify the resolu- 
tion, thus offering the necessary three 
preparatory years for instituting the re- 
form.’ 





BACK NUMBERS 
WANTED! 
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Over 3000 Colleges 


and Schools Have Adopted 
Hartnett Desks 


The revolutionary Hartnett adjustable 
typing desks were introduced in 1947. 
Since then, they have veritably swept to 
popularity in colleges and schools over 
the country. Over 3,000 public and 
institutions have 


private educational 


adopted them. 


HAMMOND DESK CO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE, © HAMMOND, INDIANA 


MARCH, 1951 


DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30” high, 20” wide, 
36” long. 





Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27” high, 





18” wide, 34” long. 





The reason for the wide acceptance of these new-type desks is 


evident. They solved the long-standing problem of how to meet the 


individual differences of short, medium and tall typing students at 


the same machine in successive class periods. 


For some years research experts as well as leaders in business 


education have known that a typist increases speed and accuracy, with 
lessened fatigue, if the typewriter is at the ‘exactly right height.” 
For the first time the Hartnett adjustable desk makes this possible for 
each student — by simply turning a knob. 


Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me 


C] Free booklet, "Your Correct Typewriter Height". 
] Complete information about Desk Model 101. 
( Complete information about Table Model 140. 
Name .. slot, txlak ah Oneeeaaee eee OOe 


Address .. “tnd ieee oRakioieaan ga ROStiOn 








“Your Cornet 


Typewriter He tent * 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ?? 





In December 1912, Harold H. Smith 
was getting wide publicity as an expert 
typist. He was a demonstrator for the 
Remington Typewriter Company, and on 
a two-minute stretch he wrote 113 words 
a minute with but one error. 


+ + + 


Due bills are another form of discount 
buying. Before the war, due bills flour- 
ished especially among hotels, resorts, and 
night clubs which issued them as pay- 
ments for advertising. These due bills 
accumulate in the hands of advertising 
agencies and publications and are sold to 
brokers for less than their face amount. 
While this practice was greatly curtailed 
during the war, due bills are again be- 
coming available in large quantities. 

Of course an internal problem in deal- 
ing with discount houses and the use of 
due bills is that there is little recourse in 
them if the material is not found satis- 
factory. For this reason, buyers, especially 
those not acquainted with the selection of 
merchandise, often prefer to pay the 
higher price that it is necessary to spend 
at a regular retailer’s. However, the per- 
son who is an expert buyer or at least a 
competent buyer, often can achieve a con- 
siderable saving for himself by buying 
through a discount house. 

Sa e +. 


According to the March 1915 Gregg 
Writer, O. C. Shepard of Trenton, New 
Jersey, was the first regularly appointed 
teacher of Gregg shorthand in the New 
York City High Schools. He was as- 
signed to the High School of Commerce. 


+ +¢ + 


Handwriting is still an important phase 
of training in the elementary school. 

The Zaner-Bloser Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has recently published a work- 
book on Legible Print Writing for Store 
and Service Personnel. Single copies are 
75c. While the bulletin is primarily 
planned for in-service training, high school 
teachers may find it quite useful. 


+ +¢ ¢ 


Ability to delegate authority is an evi- 
dence of management ability. What is 
your answer to the following questions? 

a. If you are away from your class for 
a day or two or even more, would the 
class run smoothly without you? A teacher 
is dispensable. He is the one who keeps 
the class work going. Yet, if the teacher 
must be there every moment, he is not 
as good a teacher as he would be if he 
had planned his work and has the class 
ready to carry on without him. 

b. Do vou make decisions promptly 
without stalling or do you have to pass 
the buck when you are confronted by the 
problems for making decisions? 

c. Are you careful in selecting students 
for particular jobs, and for particular 
kinds of problem materials, or do you 
treat them as if they were all alike? 

d. When you make a mistake, do you 
admit it frankly and candidly to the stu- 
dents, or do you alibi? 

e. Do your pupils know what you ex- 
pect of them and what they can expect of 
you or are you erratic and different in 
your point of view every few minutes or 
at least every different period? 

f. Do you know how to delegate au- 
thority to pupils and let them know just 
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what you expect, or do they come back 
to you and say “What shall I do next?” 
Inability to delegate is evidenced when 
pupils ask the teacher questions all the 
time. “May I do this? May I not do 
this? May I do it this way or that way?” 
The good teacher gives a definite answer 
and lets the pupils use their initiative and 
individuality. Naturally there are limits 
to the delegation of authority in every 
case. 

g. Do students become members of your 
classes because they want to and do they 
look forward to having you, or do they 
become members of your classes because 
they are assigned there and can do nothing 
about it? 

h. Are you calm when something hap- 
pens which causes tension, or do you lose 
your head, your sense of humor, and get 
impatient ? 

i. Can your pupils talk to you squarely 
and honestly or do you sidetrack them? 
Do they feel comfortable in talking with 
you or do you snap at them or give 
them answers which are irrelevant and 
stop any further questioning? 

j. Do you hide facts that pupils should 
know about, or do you tell them straight- 
forwardly the conditions under which they 
are operating? There are many things 
which the pupils should not know about 
in the school, but these should be kept at 
a minimum. We should let the pupils 
know in advance what is going to happen 
to them. To the extent to which we hide 
facts from them which it is their right 
to know we are failures as teachers. 

k. Are you able to tolerate any little 
let-down in discipline without flying off 
the handle, or do you insist on absolute 
discipline that makes your classroom prac- 
tically a morgue? If so, your classroom is 
not realistic. 

1. Are you able to develop a demo- 
cratic attitude in the classroom and yet be 
the partial autocrat that a teacher must 
inevitably be in the kind of schools that 
most of us work in? The principal 
has limited authority, and he can only 
delegate a part of it to his teachers. The 
teacher has even more limited authority, 
and can only delegate certain segments of 
it to his pupils. Do the pupils use this 
democratic democracy adequately? Do 
they recognize how far they can go in 
their democracy, or is the teacher merely 
talking about democracy and practicing 
the opposite. Functioning democracy is 
most important in the classroom? . 


ad + a 


_ Secretaries had a real dress problem 
forty years ago. 

According to an article on “How should 
the business woman dress in the 1909 
April Gregg Writer, a private secretary to 
the head of a large corporation told in 
the following words her own experience 
with this problem. 

“When I was one of a large clerical 
force, I wore ankle length skirts in Ox- 
ford grey cloth and tailored shirtwaists. 
When I came into this office in the cate- 
gory of confidential secretary I saw that I 
did not fit into my surroundings. I felt 
that my employer eyed me with disap- 
proval. I happened to have on hand a very 
simple house dress of black crepe de 
chine with a slight train. I wore it to the 
office one day and my chief thanked me 


for making the change. Since then I have 
never worn a short dress in this ofiice, 
and always have my office frocks made in 
one piece, dark but elegant. My gowns and 
I are simply a part of the picture, along 
with rare engravings. 

Miss Margaret Gould, fashion editor, 
gave some interesting figures bearing on 
this point; 

“The business woman must have a trim- 
looking suit, it must not be too severely 
tailored. The same suit which she wears to 
business she must often wear to dinner, 
direct from business or to the theatre. As 
a result we have a semi-tailored suit. ‘lhe 
semi-tailored hat, and a matching blouse 
softened with a net or chiffon cloth, or 
lace bag to match the suiting, the latter to 
alternate with a strictly tailored waist for 
office wear. 

“The girl who earns $25 a week can 
well afford to pay $50 for her fall and 
winter office suit. She will wear it from 
October Ist to May Ist. It means at least 
thirty-weeks’ wear and represents an ac- 
tual investment of $1.66 a week. $1.66 out 
of $25 or much more a week and then call 
that extravagant! 

“The $50 suit keeps in shape, can be 
steamed, and pressed innumerable times. 
It always looks trim.” 

A well-known, New York Modiste is 
quoted as saying: 

“The women on salaries are the best- 
dressed women in the world because they 
have learned to look at dress as they do 
work—from a business angle. They are 
wise spenders. The girl who is earning 
$10 a week knows that she can not dare 
to buy a suit which represents only one 
week’s earnings, because it will not last 
a month. Rain will shrink it. Time will 
turn the cotton thread used in stitching 
brown or grey, and the textile will fade. 
So she forces herself to go without the 
small accessories of dress which we all 
love, and buys one business suit, ready- 
made, perhaps after diligent shopping for 
$25. Two week’s and a half salary I 
admit—but it is her one purchase and it 
is a wise one. To this she can add only 
such feminine touches as fresh dickies, 
collars, cuffs, cravats, etc., but she will 
always look well, and her employer will 
forget she has worn the same suit six or 
seven months. The male employer argues 
that the girl who makes the most of her 
clothes, will make the most of her posi- 
tion.” 


- + + 


The State of New York has recently 
published a bulletin on Improving the Sup- 
ervision in Retail Stores, by Paul J. Gor- 
don. The bulletin may be secured by 
writing to the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

While the document is a case study of 
research and methods involved in setting 
up a supervisory development program for 
a retail food market chain, its implications 
are equally valid for any organization large 
enough to set up a specialized training 
program. 


a 5 + 


The American Management Association 
has recently issued three booklets on per- 
sonnel entitled Personnel Problems Under 
Mobilization, Wage Policies and Problems 
in a Preparedness Economy, and Develop- 
ments in Office Personnel Administration. 
They may be secured for $1.25 each from 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 





BUY WORDS, 35 mm. silent filmstrip, 80 
frames, with script to be read with 
each frame. Secure from Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, $4. Rent free, 
except for transportation. 


Based upon the Household Finance Cor- 
poration bulletin “Better Buymanship 
Principles,” the film outlines the steps 
required to become a good buyer—evalu- 
ate, plan, and practice are the keywords 
of the film. 

The film stresses the importance of 
family cooperation in planning and_ in 
spending. Here are some of the high 
points: know what you want; how much 
you can spend for it; where to buy at best 
advantage; time of the year, week, or day 
when it is best to shop; and different types 
of sales. An evaluation of labelling is 
given in several frames. 


+ 


THE LANGUAGE OF MATHEMATICS, 16 
mm. sound film in color or black and 
white, 10 min. Secure from Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. $45 black and 
white; $90 color. 


How does mathematics help in explain- 
ing generalized concepts? How can the 
language of mathematics help us _ state 
problems exactly and solve them better 
than by the use of non-mathematical lan- 
guage alone? Examples of mathematical 
symbols are presented. The film gives a 
review of graphs, dimensional concepts, 
and numerical operations. 


+ 


NEWSWEEK LOOKS AT LIFE INSURANCE, 
16 mm., 30 min. Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Free, except 
return transportation. 


The core of the film is a discussion of 
life insurance between the editors of News- 
week magazine and the president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
which produced the film. There is a 
rather strong emphasis upon the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Among the topics discussed are: prob- 
lems of life insurance, social benefits, pay- 
ments, services of agents, how companies 
invest their money, and social and eco- 
nomic effects including improvement of 
public health. 


5 


MERCHANDISING GOES MODERN, 35 
mm. sound film in color, 15 min. Secure 
from Jewel Food Stores, 3617 South 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Free, 
except for return transportation. 


A dramatic presentation of the differ- 
ence between the modern chain store 
techniques of retailing and the old general 
store. A graphic form is presented which 
shows what happens to the sales dollar in 
modern merchandising. The modern store 
provides job opportunities, lowers the cost 
of merchandise, and makes buying easier 
for the consumer. 
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How to Write Effectively, 16 mm. sound 
film in color or black and white, 10 
min. Buy from Coronet Instructional 


Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago | 


3, IMlinois. 


The importance of rules in developing 
effective writing is the theme of this film. 
The creative writer must know how to 
apply these rules quickly in various situa- 
tions. The film stresses the material, the 
audience, and the purpose of the writing. 
Editing as a means of improving the con- 





text of the written presentation is high- | 


lighted. 


+ 


HOME MANAGEMENT: WHY BUDGET, 
16 mm., Sound Film, 11 min. $40. Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The film presents three people as cases: 
a bank official, a day laborer, and a sten- 
ographer. Good management requires in- 
telligent planning — budgeting. A good 
budget is made up by the family group, is 
simple, can be adjusted to changing needs, 
and is practical. Each of the three cases 
develops these basic concepts. Usable in 
high school classes in general business and 
arithmetic. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM (ITS 
ORIGIN, PURPOSES, AND  FUNC- 
TIONS), 16 mm., sound, black and 
white, 22 min. $85.00. Secure from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Teacher's and Discussion Leader's 
Guide Available. 


The story of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is developed in three ways to bring 
out the history, philosophy and methods 
of the banking operation. 

First, the film shows the effect of a 
money panic on a nation’s economic sys- 
tem and explains how a federal banking 
organization could have prevented the 
panic of 1907 by eliminating the temporary 
money shortage experienced at that time. 
It was out of such crises that the Federal 
Reserve System was developed. 

The second part illustrates the debates 
of 1912 with such men as Woodrow Wil- 
son and Carter Glass leading the argu- 
ments for remedial banking legislation. 
In the third part of the film the necessity 
of broadening the Federal Reserve Act to 
deal with depressions like the one in 1929 
is pictured. + 

Increasing or decreasing rediscount rates 





on commercial paper to maintain economic | 
security, changing legal requirements on | 


the ratio of reserves to deposit in member 


banks, and the Reserve Banks’ purchase | 
and sale of government securities in the | 


open market are explained. 
The film can be used in junior and 


senior high school classes in history, eco- | 
nomics, and civics and by college and 


adult groups discussing the Federal Re- 


serve System. The film should be shown | 


more than once to completely benefit from 
the information which has been packed 
into a twenty-minute period. 
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Teach your pupils the 
new, the modern, the 
better way to erase 
errors in Typewriting, 
Accounting, Pencil or Ink. 





It isn't only that EraserStik 
looks like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil 
that it has become habit 
in so many offices. 


It's because EraserStik 
is so right, so convenient, 
so uniquely useful for 
difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the platen 
of your machine to cor- 
rect a single letter of a 
word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 
type eraser. 


Another thing, your 
fingers stay clean. There's 
no staining from touching 
the ribbon or the type. 
Clean fingers mean clean 
letters. 


If your supply dept. does not 
yet carry EraserStik, we shall 
be glad to send you several 
samples fo use for instruction 
and demonstration in your 
classroom. Write on your 
school letterhead. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 








ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRAT! ON 


At Northwest's Largest and Best K 
Business School 





A... 


usiness unlversif, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 





ON CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
) COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
PP ly “oe by the State to 

r Degrees in Commerce 


— FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 
Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 





Established in 1890 





CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL . a BUSINESS 


iP 





All business courses, Incoding Restnees Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
M. Correll, President 
A Socntty School Since 1877 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
H, T, BARNES, President 


Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 





""SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
& 

“The ROBERT MORRIS Schoo/ 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pc 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Ceatury 
Catalog on Request 
Granite Building 
Uff Sixth Avenue & go pore 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 











A Nationality 
Avvertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 





Pittsburgh 22, 


pee A 
“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
Resa for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING , > 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Acc tancy (CPA)—Busi Admr. 
Secretarial Science 








HARTNETT COLLEGE 


° 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 


Catalogue on request 
C. C. Steed, President 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two- - sa courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


nei EXTENSION SCHOOL 


ti Busi Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





STRAYER 


COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 


State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 


Special Summer Session Bulletin 
— Study In Maine — 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + *¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


O—A reader asks: “Is it possible for a 
layman to declare that the dictionary is 
wrong? We have a man in our office who 
throws the dictionary down in disgust 
from time to time and states that the dic- 
tionary is obsolete or incorrect. I disputed 
him and said that he was in no position 
to declare the dictionary wrong. IVhat do 
you think?” 


A—The problem which you face has two 
important aspects and both must be given 
very careful consideration. 

(a) Good dictionaries are produced by 
the efforts of the best authorities in the 
country and represent the status of good 
English usage as these experts see it dur- 
ing a particular period of publication. The 
decisions of dictionary makers are not 
based upon any whims or prejudices. Good 
dictionaries are built upon painstaking and 
exhaustive scientific scholarship. Volumin- 
ous files are maintained of usage ex- 
amples by language experts to make cer- 
tain that their dictionaries represent the 
living language. Anyone who visits the 
editorial offices of a reputable publisher is 
impressed by the exhaustive nature of the 
file system upon which word decisions are 
made. The process of compiling the dic- 
tionary is in the hands of language ex- 
perts, area specialists, carefully trained 
editors, and highly skilled clerks who in- 
cessantly challenge and question the de- 
cisions made in older dictionaries and who 
carefully scrutinize all new usage. In 
comparison with these experts and_ spe- 
cialists, the layman is isolated in some 
geographic and social area with an inter- 
mittent and incidental concern for phil- 
ologv—even if he teaches English gram- 
mar—and he generally lacks the specializa- 
tion and resources for making an authori- 
tative decision on anv aspect of word 
usage. When a layman declares a good 
dictionary to be wrong on_ pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, definition, etc., he is chal- 
lenging a most formidable accumulation 
of scholarship and generally it is most 
tortunate for him that these experts and 
their data are not present to answer his 
objections. 

It might be pointed out further that 
even though dictionary makers do not 
make usage, but simply record it, the 
purpose of the dictionary is primarily one 
of guidance. As laws under a democracy 
reflect in tangible form the political will 
of a people and bring order and civiliza- 
tion out of chaos and anarchy, so the 
decisions of dictionary makers do reflect 
the philological will of a people and at the 
same time give the work-a-day world an 
orderly basis for communication. As will 
be explained further, the efficient dispatch 
of business requires order and precision of 
the highest degree at all times, not to 
speak of understanding, trust and con- 
fidence. 
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(b) On the other hand, it must be 
granted that dictionary makers are human 
beings and that despite all of the data at 
their disposal and all of their training; 
subjectivity, inconsistencies, and ultra-con- 
servatism often mark their work. Some 
years ago a motion picture, Ball of Fire, 
burlesqued lexicographers for their retire- 
ment into a world of fuddy-duddy verbal- 
ism. Although the criticism can scarcely 
be applied to the makers of any reputable 
dictionaries today, it occurs to every 
scholarly user from time to time that 
some definition, pronunciation, or caution 
found in his dictionary is based more upon 
the precedent of earlier dictionaries and 
the traditional prejudices of grammarians 
and lexicographers than it is on the needs 
of a living language. At the other ex- 
treme, every new edition of an old dic- 
tionary, or first edition of a new diction- 
ary coming upon the market, brings many 
protests against its innovations from those 
whose daily work brings them into inti- 
mate day-to-day concern with the dic- 
tionary. A study of the history of 
dictionaries reveals that often the dic- 
tionary maker gets ahead of the parade 
only to discover himself all alone. Even 
though dictionary research is exhaustive 
to an extreme that would amaze the 
average dictionary user, it must be granted 
that numerous unstudied factors are left 
out in word decisions. How can the aver- 
age survey of language be expected to 
represent a complete coverage of a lan- 
guage when every minute of the day puts 
new meaning into older words? Lexicog- 
raphy is attended by two impulses ever at 
odds. Both of these were identified in (a) 
above. At one extreme, dictionary makers 
must record the living language faithfully 
and accurately as the best speakers and 
users employ it. At the other, dictionary 
makers must provide the work-a-day 
world with some practical definitions to 
guide them. The two major philosophies 
of lexicography favor one or the other of 
these warring principles. Certain continen- 
tal European dictionaries are dictatorial. 
The prevalent philosophy of English and 
American lexicographers is much more in 
harmony with the democratic nature of 
the English language. English and Ameri- 
can dictionary makers present English as 
it is being currently used by the literate. 
The two philosophies might be demon- 
strated with an analogy employing the 
quartermaster-general of an army and the 
editor of a fashion magazine. The quarter- 
master-general will state that a certain 
prescribed uniform will be worn by all 
members of the army. Such is the attitude 
of French and Italian lexicographers. The 
editor of the fashion magazine will record 
what the well dressed are wearing or in- 
tend to wear so that those who would be 
wel! dressed may have proper guidance. 
Such is the English and American atti- 
tude. 


A danger which besets any developing 
language is the tendency for scholars, 
teachers and writers to so fortify some 
pet area of usage that a stilted literary 
language, altogether different from the liv- 
ing language, grows up or the general 
language becomes burdened with conceits 
and prejudices which defy human nature. 
For example, in English the pronuncia- 
tions Tuesday, student, stupid with the 
u's pronounced ew represent the kind of 
pedantry which leads into language pat- 
terns in defiance of the trend of the times. 

In consideration of (b) it is therefore 
quite possible for an intelligent speaker 
of a language to point out words and 
definitions in a dictionary which show 
philological blind spots. 

How can the conclusions of (a) and 
(b) be reconciled? On one hand, it is 
stated that it would be as absurd for the 
average layman to refute a dictionary 
maker as it would be for the average 
trans-Atlantic flight passenger to tell the 
pilot how to run his plane. On the other 
hand, it is stated that despite all of their 
resources and authority, dictionary mak- 
ers have blind spots and often make 
blunders apparent to any alert layman. 

The answer is that use of the dictionary 
is an art and not a science. Nowhere is 
it more important for this to be stressed 
than in American business practice. Our 
business civilization depends upon the 
dictionary as an important basic tool. As 
one of the leading dictionary publishers 
points out, every year many law cases are 
settled by reference to the dictionary. It 
is well for certain cavalier souls to sneer 
at this “veneration” but the orderly 
dispatch of American business depends 
very much upon the fact that every well- 
equipped office has access to an unabridged 
up-to-date dictionary, and that every re- 
sponsible secretary has a_ well-thumbed 
reputable desk dictionary at her elbow. 

Yet the alert user of the dictionary 
must be well aware of the fact that dic- 
tionaries have their limitations and he 
must make due allowance for the levels of 
veneration that his correspondent or au- 
dience may feel for the dictionary. Mod- 
ern dictionaries recommend Don Joo—an 
as the preferred pronunciation for Don 
Juan. But the widespread study of Span- 
ish in our secondary schools has made for 
an adult population cognizant of the Span- 
ish pronunciation, Don Won, but few 
members of this audience know of Byron’s 
famous poem which led to the rapid 
Anglicizing of the word in the past cen- 
tury. 

It therefore behooves every writer or 
speaker to take cognizance of (a) what 
the dictionary says, and (b) what his 
correspondent is likely to think the dic- 
tionary says. 


+ + 7 


O.—A student writes. “Our teacher has a 
little mystery quiz and asks us every day 
who said, ‘Life is our dictionary. No one 
can answer him. Can you tell us who said 
this and where it was said?” 


A—It hurts to spoil your teacher’s fun, 
but the author is Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and the expression appeared in his very 
famous address “The American Scholar” 
given before the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity. He said, “If it were only for a 
vocabulary, the scholar would be covetous 
for action. The world is our dictionary.” 
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HOW TO PLAN AND BUY PRINTING 


By R. Randolph Karch, Formerly Principal, High School of Graphic Art and 
Printing, Cincinnati 


This text is a comprehensive, non-technical exposition of the basic principles of printing to 
help anyone who has to plan or buy printing get the best possible product for the money spent. 
It is a clear, heavily illustrated guide to the major printing processes and procedures with em- 
phasis on the practical “how-to” approach. 


Published 1950 169 pages 8” x 11”-—Cloth Bound 









SELECTING AND OPERATING A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


By Gustav E. Larson, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Robert H. Johnson, U.S, Dept. 
of Commerce, and Walter Magnes Teller, formerly with the U.S, Dept of Com- 


merce 


A practical, down-to-earth discussion of the many opportunities for small business develop- 
ment in communities of every size. The authors give the student a complete picture of many 
different kinds of business, what problems he will face in the business selected, and how to face 
the problems confidently. Particular emphasis is given to location, competition, financing, and 
the elements of success or failure. 
















364 pages 6” x 9”—Cloth Bound 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES—2nd Edition NEW! 


By John G. Kirk, Director of Business E ducation, George E. Mumford, and Mark 
H. Quay, all of the Philadelphia Public Schools 


The product of extensive and painstaking investigation in the business office, General Clerical 
Procedures represents a teaching procedure which has been tested and retested in the class- 
room. For use in general clerical courses on the tenth-eleventh or twelfth-grade level, it is the 
only text that meets the needs of the majority of the students in business departments of the 
public high school. It teaches the student how business is organized and by what procedures it 


functions. 
1951 Publication 









BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


By Harold S. Kahn and Melvin E, Wagner 


This illuminating book stresses the advantages of the AMERICAN SYSTEM of free enterprise. 
It provokes keener interest in business subjects, for it introduces the vivid characters who are 
typical of the American Way of life. Students can readily envision the vocational opportunities 
offered in America today. They gain a clear picture of the factors which make for success in our 
highly competitive business world. 












384. pages 59%"x83¢” Cloth Bound 









Send for your examination copies today! 





EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 
Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 


















MEMBER 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








N. A. B. T. T. I. 

John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions for the next two 
years. Other officers elected at the recent 
meeting are: vice president, Russell J. 





John M. Trytten 


Hosler, University of Wisconsin, secretary, 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

John H. Moorman, of the University of 
Florida, was elected to the Executive 
Board for a two year term and James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College of the City of 
New York, was elected to the Executive 
Board for one year. 


5 


Collegiate Business Schools Association 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business will be held at The General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, 
Savannah, Georgia, April 26, 27 and 28. 
Although the business meetings will be 
open only to member deans, non-mem- 
ber deans are invited to attend all 
open meetings of the program. 

Dean C. C. Balderston of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, is president of this group. Dean 
Raymond E. Glos, School of Business 
Administration, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, is vice president and Dean 
Horace B. Brown, Jr., College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, is secretary-treasurer. 


5 


Alpha lota 


The following officers of Alpha Iota, 
International Honorary Business Soror- 
ity, were re-elected at the January an- 
nual meeting: Grand president-editor, 
Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Des Moines; 
grand historian, Mrs. Mabel Y. Steele, 
Sioux City; grand secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Gladys Johnson, Des Moines. Mrs. 
Helen Zimmerly, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
was elected grand vice president, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Emma Flandro, Salt Lake 
City, who resigned because of other re- 
sponsibilities. 

The International Convention of Al- 
Pha Iota will be held in — Rapids, 
Michigan, July 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
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Lessenger Heads Teacher College Group 


Waldo E. Lessenger, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan, was elected president of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at the February meet- 
ing, held in the Ambassador Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. Robert E. McCon- 
nell, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg was chosen vice presi- 
dent for the coming year. Charles W. 
Hunt, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York, was re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer and Warren C. Lovinger, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, 
was re-elected associate secretary. 





President Lessenger (on the right) Receives 
Gavel from Outgoing President Flowers 


The total registration figure for this 
third annual meeting was 310. One-hun- 
dred seventy-one member institutions were 
represented. Representatives from many 
institutions not having membership in the 
association attended the meetings. 

The Association was formed in 1948 by 
a merger of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, National Association 
of Teacher Educational Institutions in the 
Metropolitan Districts, and National As- 
sociation of Colleges and Departments of 
Education. 

— 


Philadelphia Meetings 


As this issue goes to press, last min- 
ute plans are being made for the Phila- 
delphia convention of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and for the 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner meetings 
which have been scheduled by various 
groups in conjunction with this con- 
vention. 

The names of the new officers of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
will be announced in the April issue of 
this magazine. 


+ 


Pi Rho Zeta Contest Postponed 


The National Commercial Contest 
scheduled to take place in May in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee under the sponsorship 
of Pi Rho Zeta International, has been 
postponed until 1952 “or until the situ- 
ation in our country has become more 
settled.” 

According to the announcement, “the 
rapidly increasing need for workers in 
government departments and in busi- 
ness, high prices, and difficulties of 
transportation are outstanding reasons 
for this postponement.” 


Collegiate Retailing Association 


At the January meeting of the Amer- 
ican Collegiate Retailing Association 
Bishop Brown, director of the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was re-elected 
president. 





Bishop Brown 


Other officers elected are: Vice pres- 
ident, Donald K. Beckley, Director of 
the Prince School of Retailing, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; secre- 
tary, Alice G. Dorworth, Director of 
Retailing, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia; treasurer, John W. 
Wingate, College of the City of New 
York, New York, New York. 

The spring meeting of this group will 
be held April 13 at the Cathedral of 
Learning, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


+ 


New California Publications in D. E. 


A summary of distributive education 
in California has been published by the 
California Association of_ Distributive 
Educators. It presents D. E. in Califor- 
nia as of yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row; the contents contributed by many 
teachers of distributive education in the 
state. 

Recent publications in distributive educa- 
tion by the California State Department of 
Education are Specialized Course Outlines 
in Distributive Education, Business Edu- 
cation Publication No. 55, and Making 
Maximum Use of the Retail Training 
Laboratory, Business Education Publica- 
tion No. 56. 

Course outlines have been prepared 
for advertising for food markets and 
general retail, techniques for teaching 
a unit on color, fashion, primary grocery 
operations, personality development, tex- 
tiles, and transportation. Included also 
is an apparel merchandising bibliog- 
raphy. The bulletin can serve as an ex- 
cellent source of information for those 
teaching distributive education. 

For anyone planning to install a re- 
tail training laboratory, bulletin No. 56 
will be very helpful. It analyzes the aims 
and purposes of such a laboratory, in- 
ventories the facilities needed, and plans 
the use of the lab after it is stocked. 
The final chapter evaluates the effective- 
ness of a laboratory as a training facil- 
ity. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 9 to August 18, 1951 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers: 


Improvement of Instruction in Li rom neal eg in Business Education; 
Curriculum Construction in Busin of Instruction 
in Social-Business Subjects; Demonstration Class in "Elemen tary Typewriting; 
Improvement of Instruction in  Typewriting; Methods and Materials in Co- 
operative Training Programs; Theories and Practices in Business Education; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Improvement of In 
struction in Bookkeeping; Measurement in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Office Machines. 





Subject Matter Courses: 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English, Geography; 
_ soatden — l Commercial Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand and 
ypewriting. 


Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education—August 1. 
Institute for Educational Secretaries—August 6-10. 





For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Methods Conferences for Business Teachers 
Start Weeks of July 9, July 16 and August 20 
The Methods Classes to be given are in beginning 
shorthand, simplified; advanced shorthand and tran- 
scription, simplified; typewriting, and secretarial 


practice. 


Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 





The Pennsylvania State College 





Inter-Session Summer 
June 12 to June 29 Sessions 


1951 


Main Summer Session 
July 2 to August 11 


Post-Session 
August 13 to August 31 

















 iceenie SS SS SSS setae ey 
by 
§ Special courses in improvement of teaching F 


: basic business subjects, methods of teaching 
| distributive education, teaching of book- 4 
keeping, teaching of shorthand, teaching off 

typewriting, and research. ; 
More than 500 courses in total program. : 
One to 12 weeks of study. Living expenses | 


. ° ' 
and instructional fees moderate. 1 
| 
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for catalogue address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101-A Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 














Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 








FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . mak- 
ing the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. If you require courses 
for certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Pulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1951 Summer Sessions 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 


Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 4 and II. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1951 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN| THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 
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New Appointment for Harry Bowser 

Harry Bowser, director of sales edu- 
cation for the ’Ediphone division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., for over a 
year, has been made sales-training di- 
rector of the Sloane-Blabon Company. 
From 1935 until he joined Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., as manager of the Educa- 
tion Department, Mr. Bowser was on 
the staff of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. 
He has headed commercial depart- 
ments in the high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey and introduced 
courses in salesmanship and retailing 
in the New York State College for 
Teachers. 


+ 


Matheson Appointed Dean 
At Drexel Institute 


Kenneth G. Matheson, a member of 
the faculty of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, since 1933, has been 
appointed dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. Before going to 
Drexel Institute he was for six years 
associated with industrial companies in 
the Philadelphia-New York area. On 
war-time leave of absence from the In- 
stitute in the period March, 1942 to 
January, 1947, Dean Matheson served 
as chief economist of the machinery 
branch of the Office of Price Adminis- 


tration in Washington, D. C. Since his 
return from Washington, he has served 
as professor of economics, head of the 
Department of Economics and Industry, 
director of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and acting dean. 

His Bachelor’s degree in mechanical 
engineering is from Georgia Institute of 
Technology. He obtained his Master’s 
degree in business administration and his 
doctorate in economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


+ 


Doctorate Awards 


Glenn E. Fromm and Elizabeth T. 
Van Derveer have received their Doctor 
of Education degrees from New York 
University. Dr. Fromm is on the faculty 
of New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton and Dr. Van Derveer is a mem- 
ber of the faculty at New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair. She is a 
member of the editorial staff of THE 
JourNAL or Business EpucaTIon. 


+ 


Lima, Ohio Business School 
Changes Ownership 

Julius F. Barnett has sold North- 
western School of Commerce at Lima, 
Ohio after twenty-five years as its first 
and only owner. Carl Tumbleson is the 
new owner of the school. 

It is reported that Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nett are looking for a southern location 
where they may get into the school 
business again. 
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California Conference 


The following conference should have 
been included with those announced in 
the February number of this magazine: 

The Business Education Department 
of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and the Bureau of Business 
Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education, will sponsor a 
two-day conference on June 28 and 29, 
dealing with the problems of curriculum 
in business education. Reservations for 
a dinner meeting on June 28 and a lunch- 
eon meeting on June 29 may be made by 
writing to Erwin M. Keithley, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 


+ 


Remington Rand Bulletins 

“Facts About Office Figures” and 
“New Tempo in Figure Production with 
the Printing Calculator” are the titles 
of two new bulletins recently issued by 
Remington Rand, Inc. Covered in these 
bulletins are computing interest, payrolls, 
short rate cancellations, chain discount, 
inventory, extending orders, mark-up, 
percentage of increase or decrease, in 
addition to other most-often-used com- 
puting functions. 

Copies of these bulletins may be ob- 
tained by writing Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

aa 


Tulsa Work-Experience Program 

The work-experience program to be 
sponsored by the University of Tulsa 
next summer should have been included 
in the item about work-experience pro- 
grams in the February number of this 
magazine. Complete information about 
this opportunity for business teachers 
to earn while they learn and receive 
graduate credit for this work may be 
obtained by writing to Clyde I. Blanch- 
ard, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Oscar C. Shepard, dean of boys at the 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City, died in January, at the age of 59. 
He was chairman of the secretarial de- 
partment at the High School of Com- 
merce for thirty-six years and was 
named dean three years ago. 


Mrs. Helen I. Soutter, a teacher in 
the Gary (Indiana) Public Schools for 
many years, and co-author with Ann 
Brewington of “Direct Method Materials 
for Gregg Shorthand” and “Lesson 
Plans for Teaching Gregg Shorthand by 
the Direct Method”, died on February 
21, while vacationing in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


Recent Changes 


Hulme H. Kinkade has resigned his 
teaching position at the City College 
of San Francisco and is now on the 
teaching staff of the College of Marin, 
Kentfield, California, where he is in- 
troducing a merchandising program. 
Before going to the City College of San 
Francisco, he taught in three California 
high schools. He has had extensive 
business experience. His Bachelor’s de- 
gree is from San Jose State College and 
he holds a Master’s degree from New 
York University School of Retailing 
and from Stanford University Graduate 
School of Business. 


University of ‘Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Leone Orner as acting head 
of the Secretarial Administration De- 
partment. Before accepting this ap- 
pointment she ne at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock and Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. For 
eight years she was an instructor at 
Central High School, Oklahoma City 
and for three years was secretary to 
the Oklahoma City Superintendent of 


Schools. During the war she taught 
in the WAVES Training School in 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Her Bachelor’s 


degree is from Oklahoma A. & M 
College, her Master’s degree is from 
Columbia University and she has com- 
pleted nearly all of her work for her 
Doctor’s degree at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Bernard C. Revoir has left his teach- 
ing position at Burnham High School, 
Sylvania, Ohio, to join the teaching staff 
at University High School, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. His Bachelor’s degree 
is from the University of Toledo and 
his Master’s degree is from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


David W. Sanderson, Jr., of Bethel, 
Tennessee, has joined the teaching staff 


of Steed College, Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee. He is a graduate of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce and _ his 


Master’s degree is from the University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


George L. Schuricht, a teacher in 
the business education department of 
the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools from 1932 until the beginning 
of this school year has been appointed 
faculty counselor. After teaching in 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, he held business 
positions from 1926 until 1932. His 
Bachelor’s degree is from State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin and 
his Master’s degree is from Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. 


Ralph W. Sherman has accepted a 
position as an instructor in the Busi- 
ness Education and Secretarial Studies 
Department at the University of Idaho. 
He received his B.S. degree in Business 
Education from the West Virginia Uni- 
versity and his M.A. degree in Business 
Education from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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HEATH 
BOOKS 


for better business backgrounds 





Correlated Dictation and Transcription 


Forkner, Osborne and O’Brien 


Here is a book which correlates shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, vocabu- 
lary, English, spelling, and word division. In three editions: Regular Gregg. 
Simplified Gregg, and Pitman. With Teachers’ Manuals and Record Sheets. 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic, Third Edition 


Kanzer and Schaaf 


Modern topics and real business problems build students’ understanding of 
the fundamentals of good business and equip them with a usable business 
vocabulary. Also in a Brief Edition for one semester courses. With Teachers’ 


Manuals. 


*Don’t forget Tressler and Lipman’s Business English in Action! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











an important new book... 
for ALL students! 


CONSUMER LIVING 


by Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms 


Based on the research of Consumer Education 
Study sponsored by The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


Consumer Living is designed to make young people 
more intelligent, conscientious consumers. Impartially 
and objectively, it presents the facts and issues. From 
these the student develops a basic pattern of con- 
sumer planning. 


The many questions, problems for discussion, and 
project activities are ''woven into'’ the reading con- 
tent to become an integral part of the subject 
matter, This unique feature assures orderly discussion 
and immediate understanding. 


Timely . . . authoritative... abundantly illustrated 
. . . Consumer Living is the book you need to enrich 
and eriliven your classes in consumer education. 


608 Pages List, $3.20 


Order examination copies from your nearest Gregg office. 


Gregg Publishing Company 
New York 18 Chicago 6 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 


San Francisco 4 
London W.C. 1 
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Simplified 
SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


Second Edition 











a By J 








Whitmore and Wanous 


The first edition of SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES was highly successful. It proved that job 
competence in transcription can be developed in 
the classroom. 


Typewriting speed and accuracy are not enough. 
Shorthand speed and accuracy are not enough. 
Until these two skills are welded together with other 
related skills, the ultimate in job competence cannot 


be developed. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES goes 
beyond the ordinary classroom training by giving the 
student experience in the handling of uneven office- 
_ dictation that he is sure to encounter on the 
job. 


A SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


r 


Specialists in Business aud Economic Education 


CINCINMATI 2- NEW ROCHELLE, N.¥.-CHICAGO S- SAN FRANCISCO S-OALLAS I 
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RETAIL MERCHANDISING, 4th Edition, 
by R. G. Walters, John W. Wingate, 
and J. Dana Weiner, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 566 pp. 
$2.40. 

In this completely revised and mod- 
ernized edition of a very popular book, 
principles of selling are emphasized along 
with merchandising, displaying, buying, 
controlling stock, and many other topics 
contributing to the development of a 
career in retailing. 

Two entirely new chapters have been 
added: Chapter 9, “Matching Wits with 
Fashion”; and Chapter 18, “Team Play in 
Personal Selling”. New questions, new 
problems, new cases, and new illustrations 
make this one of the most up-to-date re- 
tailing books on the market. 

The arrangement of the material en- 

courages the use of this book in part-time 
cooperative training classes, although it 
may be used with equal success in the 
traditional classroom presentation. Em- 
phasis is placed on the need to learn a 
vocabulary of retailing and special exer- 
cises have been devised at the end of each 
chapter for such practice. 
_ “What Would You Do in This Case?” 
is a new feature. The student is required 
to apply the principles covered in the 
chapter to practical situations. Thus he is 
able to integrate his daily learnings into 
useful behavior under changing conditions. 
Chapter summaries (plainly marked), in- 
teresting style, student workbook, and 
teacher’s manual all contribute to a com- 
plete packet of instructional materials for 
ny of retailing at the high school 
evel. 


+ 


CONSUMER LIVING, by Fred T. Wilhelms, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 608 pp. $3.20. 


This book is in many respects a unique 
contribution to the field of textbooks. The 
book is a slight condensation and _ partial 
rewriting of the original units of the Con- 
sumer Education Study. It is, in a sense 
the culmination of six years of writing and 
rewriting by the staff of that Study. While 
the Study was not, in an exact sense, a 
research project, the staff and the National 
Better Business Bureau certainly gave a 
great deal of thought to a fair presentation 
of the problem of the consumer. 

he person who is impatient with the 
Problems of business will probably find 
the book overconservative and undoubtedly 
some conservative businessmen will find 
the book annoyingly liberal. But a fair- 
minded person will feel that the intellectual 
Integrity of the staff was really of the 
highest order even though he might dis- 
agree in petty details. 
Baa area pines took i 
j guide a good teacher 
a Sched getting learning matter that 

Ss er 2, , © be © ¢ ~ 
vol ectly into a life adjustment pro- 

The book and others of its type raise 
some serious problems of course place- 
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ment and course duplication. For example, 
a good deal of the material in Consumer 
Living parallels, if it does not duplicate, 
the material in introduction to business 
texts. Is the course to be given in addi- 
tion to junior business training? If so, 
there is bound to be some duplication. Is 
junior business training to be omitted? 
Then, certain important aspects of junior 
business training will be neglected. Should 
this book be used as a supplement to junior 
business training or other courses or 
should texts in junior business training be 
used as supplements to this type of text? 
Each of these solutions will probably be 
used in some schools. 

This comment is, in no sense, a criticism 
of the book. Fortunately, in the United 
States, the ultimate placement of learning 
materials in the curriculum is decided by 
trial and error and by consensus with 
wide opportunities for variation rather 
than by edict. 

The author and the Consumer Education 
Study probably wisely did not go into 
specific topics of buying, such as buying 
clothing, food, shelter. Most of these 
topics are dealt with in merchandising sub- 
jects and in home economics. Unfortu- 
nately, neither is taken by a large segment 
of all secondary school students. 

The wide publicity secured by the Con- 
sumer Education Study through its affilia- 
tion with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals should give 
excellent further stimulus to this good 
example of textbook making. We have 
had much talk about teaching for life 
adjustment. The material in texthooks of 
this type fit perfectly into that program. 
It is to be hoped that this text will stimu- 
late high school curriculum makers to 
utilize this textbook and to encourage the 
development of texts which deal with the 
ictual materials of consumption not for 
the occasional student, as it is now pre- 
sented, but as a part of the core. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


+ 


EFFECTIVE PERSONAL LETTERS, 2d. Edi- 
tion, by William H. Butterfield, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 389 pp. $4.95. 


More than six hundred model letters of 
courtesy in business have been assembled 
in this book. It has been written to assist 
business executives and professional men 
in writing the letters they must dictate 
daily. 

There are samples of congratulation and 
good wishes, appreciation, seasonal good 
wishes, welcome, condolence and sympathy, 
recommendation, introduction, invitation, 
and miscellaneous courtesy letters. Of gen- 
eral interest in preparing letters of any 
kind is the check list of requirements for 
effective personal letters and the ap- 
pendices dealing with trite expressions to 
be avoided, common errors in English 
usage, punctuation and capitalization 
guide, etc. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fifth Edi- 
tion, Books 1, 2, and 3, by J. C. Tress- 
ler and Marguerite B. Shelmadine, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 431 pp. 
(Books 1 and 2), $2.12; 497 pp. (Book 
3), $2.28. 

The fifth edition of this text retains its 
first flexibility. The first part in each book 
deals with language activities, the second 
part is a handbook of grammar and usage. 

3uilt upon the experiences of the stu- 
dents and enlivened with colorful illustra- 
tions and photographs, to say nothing of 
the outstanding cartoons in the grammar 
and usage sections, the books are really 
young peoples’ books. The contents have 
been planned to help the pupils make ad- 
justments to school and family, to social 
and civic life, while at the same time the 
fundamentals of correct and interesting 
communication are developed. 

The authors have planned their books so 
that they are adaptable to local conditions, 
to any method of teaching, to slow, nor- 
mal, and bright pupils, and to any kind of 
school. 


+ 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING, 
Third Edition, by Harry H. Wade, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 367 
pp. $4.75. 

This text is designed primarily for a 
survey course. 

As in previous editions the text puts 
considerable emphasis on the meaning of 
financial statements. In this third edition, 
there is a new chapter on cash receivables 
and inventories, and additional chapters on 
liabilities and partnerships. 

Newer terms are given careful atten- 
tion, such as “clean” surplus, quasi liabili- 
ties, single-step profit and loss statement, 
“non-balance” form of balance sheet, de- 
preciation on current cost. 


> 


COOPERATIVE OCCUPATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING IN MICHIGAN SCHOOLS, Bulletin 
No. 297, "The Community is Your 
Classroom", Lansing, Michigan: The De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Office 
of Vocational Education. 


The cooperative training program, 
planned to adjust youth to occupational 
life, has been established and developed 
in Michigan secondary schools until today 
there are one hundred twenty-one reim- 
bursable programs in existence. This bulle- 
tin for school administrators describes the 
organization and operation of cooperative 
occupational training programs. It deals 
primarily with cooperative occupational 
training as it applies to eleventh and 
twelfth grade students, although it recog- 
nizes the possibilities of this plan on a 
terminal course basis to junior colleges 
and to state educational institutions of 
higher learning. 

Those interested in the possibilities of 
cooperative training should find this bul- 
letin helpful, whether or not a program is 
planned which will use reimbursable funds. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 300 


How can we get our students to use 
their typewriters more carefully? 





by Florence R. Katz 
Drake Business School 


Brooklyn, 


If typewriters could talk, what stories 
they might tell. They do talk and they do 
tell, but of course their language is not 
intelligible to everyone. 

For example, there is Underwood 
#7654321. The other day he complained 
of mistreatment and firmly refused to do 
any more work until he was restored to 
good health. Dr. Fix-it from the Under- 
wood Corporation examined the patient. 
The diagnosis was lowered vitality and 
congested keys causing blurred type. Out 
came the doctor’s tools and he brushed 
away the accumulation of eraser-shavings 
and grit that clogged the type. Oiling and 
cleaning completed the treatment, and Un- 
derwood #7654321 was almost as good as 
new. 

Before returning to work, he made one 
request, “Please change my seat and get 
me away from Miss You 
know whom I mean. Her name is on your 
seating chart. Please put me at Miss 
A | SURE ty ’s. She knows 
how to take care of a typewriter. She 
treats every typewriter as carefully as if 
it were her own.” 

This story started a flood of other com- 
plaints. If a certain girl’s ears are red, it 
might be because of the complaints of 
Royal #1234567, “Why does she chatter 
and gab when she works? She annoys 
others are concentrating, and 
doesn’t concentrate on me. How can I 
deliver an accurate message if she doesn’t 
work quietly ?” 

“Oh we know 


#321654. “We 


who she 


Remington 
She 


said 
‘Gabby’. 


her”, 
call her 


New York 


doesn’t mean to disturb anyone. She’s just 
thoughtless.” 

“We can’t click-click rhythmically”, 
added Smith-Corona #11111, “when we 
hear her clack-clack constantly.” 

“Can’t someone tell her ‘Silence is 
golden’, or ‘Quiet please. Machines at 
work.’?” This and a flood of other sug- 
gestions came ticking off the typewriters. 

“Let’s be reasonable”, I suggested. “You 
are talking of just one or two thought- 
less people. Aren’t there any whom you 
like?” 

Again a frenzied clicking of type poured 
forth replies. This is a digest of their 
opinions. 

“Give us typists like Miss E 

and Miss G 


“How about Mr. | j 
He’s a man who really understands us. 
When he’s around, you don’t even need 
Dr. Fix-it.” 
“Do you remember Miss K 
? There was a careful, con- 
siderate, competent secretary. She knew 
how to take proper machine. 
She kept us clean. She handled us skill- 
fully. She even tucked us into our covers 


care of a 


when her typing day was done. Give us 
more like her.” 

There have it. tell 
tales. They never forget those who abuse 
them, and they balk at working for care- 
people. They click happily and 
rhythmically for those who treat them 
with care and consideration. 


you Typewriters 


less 





HANDY 


BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 





Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but will 
you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one operation. 
Each binder holds ten issues—a full year’s copies. Price $2.50 postpaid in U. S. 
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Teach Them 
To Manage 
Morr 


Anyone can spend money, but 

managing it has to be learned just 

as writing and arithmetic are 

learned. HFC’s Consumer Educa- 

tion booklet, Children’s Spending, 

answers questions like these: 

© How large should an allowance be? 

© What must it buy? 

© Should allowances be earned? 

© What part should savings play? 

© What if children envy those who have 
more money to spend? 

Children’s Spending is a 38-page 

booklet which explains the impor- 

tant role money plays and will play 

in young people’s lives. Teaching 

these fundamentals now will make 

the difference in later life between 

adults who are helpless in money 

matters, or capable of getting the 

most out of income—and out of life. 


Authoritative, Practical... Attractive 


Outstanding authorities in child 
and family living have assisted us 
in its preparation. Many parents 
and teachers have used it. P.T.A. 
groups find it especially useful. 


Your first copy free. Additional copies 
available for classroom use. 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of Children's Spending, 
and ..+++.+.-.copies for classroom use at 5¢ each. 
Also include new 1951 Consumer Education Program. 


Name....... 


ADMOSE oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccscsecese 


JBE-351 


a RORUR- 3 20} MD) 
FINANCE 
Co vac tatiore 
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